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URING the first hundred years of its existence 

the Royal Academy has owned the rule in suc- 
cession of six Presidents. Of those six, it is curious 
to remember that four were essentially and pre- 
eminently Portrait Painters. The first of them all, 
no doubt, quite apart from his portraits, was a great 
master of his art in its highest departments. In his 
knowledge of the theory and practice, that is, the 
actual manipulative skill shewn by him in the craft of 
painting, he has had few superiors. Yet, great as is 
the fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds as one of the most 
illustrious artists England has ever produced, it is 
greatest of all, beyond any question, in his character— 
in his paramount character—as a portrait painter. By 
his brush all the beauty, and genius, and heroism of 
his time, so long as pigment and canvas can hold 
together, have been perpetuated. When Macaulay, in 
his finest essay, was describing with all the splendour 
of his ornate rhetoric the noblest historic scene his 
pen as an annalist ever delineated, perhaps the most 
picturesquely realistic sentence in the whole of that 
wonderful description, was the one in which he 
remarked that the spectacle brought together there 
in the great hall of Rufus, upon the occasion of the 
Trial of Warren Hastings, “‘ had allured Reynolds from 
that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen,.and tke 
sweet smiles of so many noble matrons.” What Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was in his generation, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was afterwards, as more recently was Sir 
Martin Shee, and as Sir Francis Grant is now-a-days. 
Each was the reflector back upon the framework on 
his easel, as in a magic mirror, of the forms and 
features of his contemporaries. Intermediately, as the 
second and fifth of these Six Presidents, there came to 
the occupancy of the presidential chair two artists who, 
unlike the four just now enumerated, were not 
essentially and pre-eminently portrait painters. The 
former, distinguishable at the first glance in the annals 
of the Academy as the immediate successor of 
Reynolds, became in another respect memorable as 
having held the high position allotted to him, not only 
for a considerably longer period than his illustrious 
predecessor, but than any of those who have as yet 
followed in his footsteps. This was Benjamin West, 
the American, the only one of the half-dozen who was 
never knighted. The other who, like West, was not 
essentially and pre-eminently among the artists of his 
age a portrait painter, was the late President, Sir 
Charles Eastlake. Apart from these, who are, indeed, 
the rare exceptions, the office would really seem, as a 
rule, to have been regarded as belonging of right, not 
to historical painters, not to scriptural painters, not to 
landscape painters, much less to painters of still life or 
of the purely genre class of pictures, but to those who, 
as Titian, and Vandyke, and Velasquez had done 
before them, have won renown to themselves by pour- 
traying the most eminent men and women of their 
epoch. However this may have come to pass, such 














hitherto has actually been the arrangement. It may 
have sprung in the first instance, as we suspect 
absolutely to have been the case, from the felicitous 
choice of Reynolds having of itself created a precedent. 
That it will not continue to be the rule we are equally 
well satisfied. Under the influence of the all but 
magical art of photography, portrait painting, there 
can be little doubt about it, is falling rapidly into the 
background. The present accomplished President is 
probably the last leader of that particular department 
of his profession who will occupy the chair, adorned 
by himself and filled so fittingly, with so much grace 
and dignity, before him by Reynolds, Shee, and 
Lawrence. 


The History of the Academy, though it does not 


of course absorb the whole history of art in this 
country, embraces within it, beyond all question, the 
most radiant epoch for artists in the records of the 
United Kingdom. It has made good its claim, more- 
over, to be regarded as, in truth, the Royal Academy 
of the United Kingdom—not of England alone, but of 
the whole United Kingdom. Three only, in fact, of 
the first half-dozen Royal Academy Presidents have 
been Englishmen; Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, as the 
son of a clergyman, was born at Plympton, in Devon- 
shire; Sir Thomas Lawrence, the elegant and refined 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who started in life as the son 
of a Bristol Innkeeper; and Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
was born at Plymouth, and at an early age became a 
pupil of Henry Fuseli. In the person of Sir Martin 
Shee, the choice of his brother Academicians fell upon 
an Irishman; as in that of Sir Francis Grant it fell 
upon aScctchman. The colonies even, in the instance 
of what was once the noblest of them all, put in suc- 
cessfully their claim at an early date, when Benjamin 
West, a native of Pennsylvania, in the United States, 
sixteen years after the Declaration of Independence, 
was raised to the like dignity. 

The planting of the acorn out of which has grown 
up the stalwart and flourishing oak tree of the Royal 
Academy, there can be no question of this, is readily 
traceable, 6 the greatest genius in art, the greatest 
painter of life and manners, England has ever produced. 
As far back as in 1739, William Hogarth established 
as a Society of Incorporated Artists a group of painters, 
who used to assemble, over their pipes and ale, for 
converse and conviviality, up St. Peter’s Court, turning 
out of St. Martin’s Lane. That cluster of proficients 
with pen and crayon, with brush and mahl-stick, 
headed by the inimitable and incomparable Hogarth, 
was really the germ, or nucleus, of the Royal Academy. 
For, after the association had held its first exhibition, 
on the 21st April, 1760, at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, in the Adelphi, and had continued to flourish for 
a while under the same auspices, through some dis- 
sension which sprang up between the General Members 
and the Acting Directors, there came a disruption, from 
which the Royal Academy of Arts, after a very brief 
interval started into existence. The year in which 
this notable result was arrived at was 1768. Has not 
Mr. Forster charmingly commemorated the circum- 
stance in his “‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” where (Book 
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iy., ch. 3) he remarks, “ This, too, was the year when 
the great painter, entering the little room where a 
arty of his brother artists were in council over a plan 
for an ‘Academy of Arts,’ was instantly, all of them 
rising to a man, selected ‘ President.’”” Thereupon, he 
adds, almost immediately, in reference to two of its 
other glories, ‘‘ that great institution was set on foot 
which has since so greatly flourished, yet has had no 
worthier or more famous entry on its records than the 
appointment of Samuel Johnson as its first Professor 
of Ancient Literature, and of Oliver Goldsmith as its 
frst Professor of History.” Other great names it has 
had since then, among men of letters, inscribed upon 
its catalogue, from Edward Gibbon down to Henry 
Hallam and Thomas Macaulay. Once the Institution 
had been fairly completed, on the roth December, 1768, 
under the patronage of King George III., and under 
the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds, it struck 
root, rose, burgeoned, blossomed, and bore its fruit 
year by year in increasing abundance. Upon the 
occasion of its first exhibition, which took place at the 
Academy’s then rooms in Pall Mall, on Wednesday, 
the 26th April, 1769 (it is curious to remember this, 
just five days before the birth of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and four months before that of Napoleon the 
Great), no more than 136 works were displayed in the 
Gallery. As time ran on, the paintings and the 
sculpture became more and more numerous. A couple 
of years had barely elapsed, when larger and more 
suitable apartments were awarded to the academicians 
by the King in 1771, at Old Somerset House, whence, 
nine years later on, they were, in 1780, advanced to 
still better in the New Somerset House, built from the 
palatial designs of Sir William Chambers. Nearly 
sixty years more had passed when the Academy, in 
1838, was removed to the National Gallery. Exactly 
thirty years more, and they were crowded out of a 
building that was inadequate even for the reception 
and the suitable display of the pictures belonging to 
the country. The circumstances of the Academy were 
such, however, that its Council could readily decide, 
as,in fact, was done forthwith, upon constructing, at 
last, a fitting and worthy house of their own for the 
academicians. A splendid site having been awarded 
to them by the Government in Burlington Gardens, in 
Piccadilly, there, placed back to back with the 
University of London, was raised their present noble 
Gallery. There, moreover, on Thursday, the roth 
December, 1868, the hundredth anniversary of the 
Academy’s foundation, the new structure was inaugu- 
tated with all befitting ceremonial. Within that first 
century of its existence the Royal Academy, whatever 
exceptions may be taken and have been taken to the 
general scheme of its organisation, has done good 
service in its day in the way of advancing elevating and 
extending the influence, the appreciation, and the status 
of art in this country. Its centenary has been reached, 
its home has been raised under the existing presidency. 
uring the reign of Sir Francis Grant’s immediate pre- 
decessor, a partial revision of its internal code of laws 
Was, after some consideration, effected, a Royal Com- 
mission having, in 1861, been appointed to inquire into 





its affairs, in the July of 1863, the recommendations of 
that Commission, involving charges of a more or less 
sweeping character, were carried out very successfully. 
Others, no doubt, might be readily enough suggested, 
and some of these will, doubtless, in the course of 
time be introduced. Meanwhile, it has already 
made for itself a noble history, and one that is sown 
with the record of many splendid achievements. 
Some of its greatest men have evidenced more 
strikingly than any others their devoted attachment to 
it as at once the arena of their own triumphs and the 
beacon for future aspirants in art. The peerless and 
unapproachable Turner, in 1857, gave funds for the 
providing of a medal to be awarded triennially to the 
ablest competitor in landscape-painting. Gibson, who 
in the form of a modern Englishman, had the soul of 
an antique sculptor, bequeathed to the Academy all 
the marble treasures that had been rising out of a mist 
of splinters under his chisel and mallet for years 
together in his beloved studio at Rome. Whatever 
artistic genius there has been in this country since the 
original foundation of the Academy, there can be little 
doubt of this, as a rule, at some time or another, has 
passed through its galleries of exhibition. To say that 
all have not been rewarded according to their deserts 
by enrolment betimes as Associates, and yet more by 
their prompt and cordial elevation to the dignity of 
Academicians, is simply to say that the Council of the 
Institution is human, and therefore liable to give 
evidence of its fallibility. Happily, those who have 
been overlookéd, whose genius has been ignored, who 
have had the doors flung in their faces, that ought, on 
the contrary, one can’t help thinking, to have opened 
of themselves at their approach, like those of the Old 
Manor House when Lovell, the rightful heir, draws 
near, in the last chapter of that almost forgotten 
romance—at the least we are grateful to think that 
these have been’ only the very rarest exceptions. Bar- 
ring these, and you might count them all up on the 
fingers of one hand, the Royal Academy of Arts has 
deserved well of the country during the three or four 
generations that have sprung up since the date of its 
establishment. According to the terms of the Petition 
presented to His Majesty King George III. on the 28th 
November, 1768, by the then leading artists of the 
United Kingdom—a petition out of the presentation of 
which the Academy almost immediately afterwards 
started into existence—the two principal objects 
intended from the outset to be subserved by the 
institution were—First, ‘the establishment of a well- 
regulated School or Academy of Design for the use of 
Students in the Arts”; Secondly, “‘an Annual Exhibition 
open to all artists of distinguished merit, where they 
might offer their performances to public inspection, and 
acquire that degree of reputation and encouragement 
which they should be deemed to deserve.” Having 
here simply added that, according to our own belief, 
both those objects have ever since then been almost 
uninterruptedly in process of attainment, thanks to the 
agency of this very institution, we now pass on to 
consider for awhile the salient incidents marking the 
career of the Royal Academy’s Sixth President. 
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Sir Francis Grant, who was born at Edinburgh in 
1803, is the fourth son of Francis Grant, Esquire, the 
Laird of Kilgraston, in Perthshire. He was originally 
intended for the bar, but took a dislike to that profes- 
sion. It was not until 1827, when he was already four 
and twenty years of age, that the future President of 
the Royal Academy took in any way systematically to 
the cultivation of his natural taste for the art of paint- 
ing. According to the whimsical way in which the 
statement is set forth in Mr. Ottley’s supplement to 
Michael Bryant, Sir Francis being fond from his youth 
upwards of a healthful out-of-door life, and of the 
sports of the field, enjoyed in an early part of his 
career a respectable patrimony, ‘‘ which he got rid of 
in the usual course” of an independent existence. An 
euphemistic way of expressing a fact that we remember 
hearing stated almost boastfully by a hilarious Irish 
barrister, the brother of a vicar, who declared with a 
flourish, being evidently rather proud of his achieve- 
ment, that he had begun life with ten thousand pounds 
and spent it like a gentleman! If anything of the res 
anguste were behind his own natural inclination 
heartening him on as an added incentive, Sir Francis 
might almost be regarded nowas ina manner beholden 
to whatever there may have been of improvidence in 
his antecedents, seeing that his following the brush 
first of all in the cover, and afterwards in the atelier, 
led him on in the end to both fame and fortune. A 
younger brother of the President’s, sword in hand, has 
in a different fashion won his way also to celebrity, 
under Lord Saltoun in China, under Lord Gough in 
the Punjaub, under Lord Clyde, or Sir Colin Campbell 
as he was then, in the perilous feat of the Relief of Luck- 
now. This was Lieutenant-General Sir James Hope 
Grant, G.C.B., whom we shall catch a glimpse of a 
little later on sitting for his portrait, in his well-worn 
uniform and his well-deserved decorations, in the studio 
of his distinguished brother, the President of the Royal 
Academy. Whatever progress in his newly-adopted 
profession was made by Sir Francis while yet an art- 
student, it is certain that it was not until after he had 
in a manner served a seven years’ apprenticeship, after 
his determination in 1827 that he would become a 
painter, that we find him at last, in 1834, exhibiting 
for the first time on the walls of the Royal Academy. 
Since then, for nearly forty years together, he has 
worked on almost unceasingly. During that lapse of 
time he must have had on view there on thirty-nine 
successive occasions upwards of two hundred pictures 
of large size, and some few among them of elaborate 
composition. We have numbered up, one by one, 
ten years ago, between 1834 and 1863, each inclusive, 
169 of Sir Francis Grant’s paintings as having been 
actually exhibited. In this manifestation of industry 
he has been surpassed, of course, but only excep- 
tionally. Sir Joshua Reynolds, for example, within 
an interval, not as in the instance just named of 
twenty-nine years, but of twenty-one merely, between 
1769 and 1790 had actually on view in the Royal 
Academy 244 pictures. He was notorious, however, 
as a very glutton of work, what thcugh he was some- 
what hampered physically in the performance of it, 





having to see through spectacles and to hear through 
a speaking-trumpet. A couple of pictures passed from 
Mr. Grant’s easel to the walls of New Somerset 
House, where the Academy was still located, in the 
the first year upon which his name appeared in the 
Academy catalogue as an exhibitor. One of those was 
a Hunting Interior, the other was an equestrian 
portrait. The former, No. 245, portrayed a ‘“ Break. 
fast Scene at Melton,” the picture containing portraits 
of the Earl Wilton, and of ten other sportsmen. The 
other painting, No. 359, was an ‘‘ Equestrian Portrait 
of Captain Vandeleur, of the Royal Inniskillen 
Dragoons,” notable among a crowd of more famous 
and illustrious people looming up in the hereafter from 
having been his first sitter for the Academy. When 
the next occasion, that of 1835, came round, instead of 
two merely, Mr. Grant had four pictures in the year’s 
collection. One of these was a ‘‘ Study of Gypsies,” 
and another was anegro slave girl ‘‘ Florence,”’ besides 
which there was a painting of Sir Francis Grant’s first 
lady-sitter, ‘‘ Lady Elizabeth Drummond with her Son 
Alfred,” and another military equestrian portrait, that 
of an officer named “James Ogilvie Fairlie, of the 
Second Life Guards.” The artist was at this time 
residing at 12, Park Village, West, Regent’s Park. 
From this early period in his professional career asa 
fashionable portrait painter, and one who was eagerly 
sought after, it would be idle as well as tedious to do 
more than particularise, among his long array of 
distinguished sitters, those only of really exceptional 
distinction. In 1836, for example, he led off superbly 
with his portrait (No. 469) of that pink and paragon 
of fine gentlemen, the “‘ Count Alfred D’Orsay.” That 
of itself was enough to bring a painter of such parts 
at once into vogue. It did so. It made others solicitous 
to be drawn by the hand that had limned so dexterously 
that comely and accomplished Prince of Fashion who 
partook somewhat in his character of the mixed 
qualities of a Crichton and of an Alcibiades. This 
eagerness was probably piqued yet further in the spring 
of 1837, when in 288, the one picture contributed to 
the collection that year by IF’. Grant came to be 
examined. It represented “The Meeting of His 
Majesty’s Staghounds on Ascot Heath” when the 
Earl of Chesterfield was yet Master of the Buck- 
hounds. It revealed in the background a compre- 
hensive view of the racecourse and of the kennels. 
Twenty-seven of His Majesty’s hounds were I 
troduced as animated accessories. ‘The chief interest 
of the painting, however, which was one of extraor- 
dinary elaboration, lay in the crowd of life-like pot 
traitures introduced. Nearly half a hundred (4°) 
celebrated sportsmen of the day the visitors to the 
Academy readily recognised. Among them, besides 
the Master of the Buckhounds aforesaid, the crowd 
perceived almost at a glance two of the King’s sons, 
Lord Adolphus and Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 
There, too, again, was the Earl of Wilton. There, 
too, again, was the Count D’Orsay. Others were there 
almost equally familiar to the generality such as Lord 
Alfred Paget and the Duke of Beaufort. The picture 
was one of the sensations of the season. You saw 
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where it hung, upon the instant, by the throng around 
ij Among the three pictures exhibited in the next 
year, 1838, was a vivid portrait of Lord Gardner. 
Atwelvemonth later came, besides three individual 
portraits, another of the artist’s more elaborate por- 
trait compositions. This was the picture of ‘“‘ The 
Melton Hunt going to draw the Ram’s Head Cover.” 
Itcontained ten less portraits than its predecessor— 
thirty-six known sportsmen, among whom were con- 
spicuous, besides yet once more the Earl of Wilton, 
the roystering Marquis of Waterford, the Count 
Batthyany, the Earl of Darlington, and Prince Rudolph 
of Lichtenstein. In 1840 Mr. Grant displayed, with 
three other portraits, one of them being a likeness of 
Lord Alfred Paget, his well-known equestrian portrait 
ofthe young Queen Victoria, attended, among others, 
wthe Prime Minister, Viscount Melbourne. A year 
aterwards, in 1841, the artist had removed his studio 
to Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, whence he sent to the 
Academy, in company with two portraits, another of 
his sporting pictures, in which he introduced once 
more (en dishabille as it were) the Premier, Lord Mel- 
bourne, as one of the ‘‘ Party at Ranton Abbey,” the 
Shooting Lodge of the Earl of Lichfield. For the 
Exhibition of the season of 1842, the year in which Mr. 
Grant was elected an Associate, he supplied four por- 
traits, among them one of the late impetuous Earl of 
Cardigan, then known as a fire-eating duellist, but 
dterwards as the dare-devil light cavalry general who, 
atthe head of six hundred other preux chevaliers of the 
sword and saddle, rode in obedience to a mistaken 
order into the “‘ valley of death” at Balaklava. It was 
inthe year 1843 that the artist’s name appeared for 
the first time as F. Grant, A.R.A. Half-a-dozen por- 
traits were displayed by him in that season's collection. 
Two of these were notable. One represented the then 
President of the Council, Lord Wharncliffe. The other 
was the full-length portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
apicture ever since treasured up in the splendid building 
ithe United Service Club. In 1844, with six other 
portraits, he gave one of the Marchioness of Waterford. 
In 1845, with five others, he sent in his admirable 
likeness of the gallant and chivalrous Marquis of 
Londonderry. Besides four other portraits, one of 
these being a charming picture of his own wife—he had 
married, by the way, a niece of the Duke of Rutland— 
Mr. Grant, in 1840, produced his companion full- 
lngths of “The Queen” and “Prince Albert,” 
painted by him for Christ’s Hospital. Out of 
the eight pictures furnished by the indefatigable 
atist to the Exhibition of 1847, two at least 
Were, for very different reasons, noticeable. One was 
the effigy of the Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. The 
other represented, as large as life, the Golden Calf— 
that ils to say, the Mr. Merdle—we mean the Railway 
King of those days, ‘‘ George Hudson, Esq., M.P.” In 
the revolutionary year of 1848 our artist’s contributions 
Were half fashionable, half sporting—true to his two 
alternate proclivities. Among his six paintings that 
‘tason one delineated two of the daughters of the Duke 
of Norfolk ; another portrayed that true old lover of the 
turf, Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart.; yet anméther of these 
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pictures giving us a view (hallo!) of Sir Richard 
Sutton’s hounds, together with portraits, among 
others, of Squire Assheton Smith and the Duke of 
Rutland. Eight pictures, ail of them containing one 
or more portraits, were sent in by the popular painter 
in 1849, three, at any rate, of which we very well 
remember. There was the portrait, for example, of 
the late Lord Chief Baron Sir Frederick Pollock. 
There was the portrait of Miss Adelaide Kemble, in 


her then favourite character of Semiramide. Above 
all, there was No. 336, representing ‘“ Viscount 
Hardinge on the Field of Ferozhushur.” The 


surrounding scenery was copied from a sketch taken 
on the spot by the Hon. Charles Hardinge. The war 
horse carrying the victor was the very one which had 
borne him on the foughten fields of Meanee and Maha- 
rajpore. Colonel Wood was there as the Military 
Secretary of Lord Hardinge; the- Hon. Charles 
Hardinge as the Private Secretary; the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge, then a mere stripling mounted upon a frolic- 
some little pony, as aide-de-camp. The gallant Colonel 
Arthur Hardinge, now so often in attendance upon her 
Majesty, would smile probably if he could hear as 
distinctly as we do in the retrospect whispered twenty- 
five years ago on the Private View day, at our elbow, 
with evident delight in the recognition of a face clearly 
enough familiar to the fair speaker, ‘“ There’s little 
Arthur!” Half-a-dozen pictures made up Mr. Grant’s 
contribution to the Academy exhibition of 1850—of 
these, three at least were noteworthy—one of his own 
daughter, another a portrait of Lord Hardinge, and 
the third a masterly likeness of the late munificent, 
large-hearted, and high-minded Duke of Devonshire. 
In the Exhibition year, 1851, Mr. Grant appeared as 
the Royal Academician Elect, supplying one picture of 
note to the exhibition—the portrait of the Lord High 
Chancellor. Seven of his paintings were there on 
view, as were seven also in 1852, the pick of these 
being the full-length portrait of the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer. To 1853, Mr. 
Grant sent six more of his triumphs of portraiture, 
these including among them the truthful effigies of 
Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry, Lord 
Campbell, the then Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and the Head Master at that time of Winchester 
School, Dr. Moberley. Out of the six portraits contri- 
buted by him to the season of 1854, four were of 
notabilities. There, for instance, was the Master- 
Essayist, Orator, and Historian, the Right Hon. T. B. 
Macaulay, M.P. ‘There, looking every inch of him the 
hero he was, appeared the shadowy presentment of 
Viscount Gough, in the dress worn by him on those 
Indian battle-fields in regard to which, while the 
sulphurous stench of Chillianwallah was yet reeking 
in our nostrils the exultant, almost defiant, refrain here 
at home in honour of Sir Hugh rang out to the effect— 
“ There’s hayroes ould in glory fixed, 
There’s Cesar bould and Alexander; 
But Paddy Gough’s a cross betwixt 
A Bull-dog and a Salamander.” 
Besides these two, the brave old fighting Generalissimo 
and the world-famous man of letters, there was Mr. 
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Grant’s effigy, in that same exhibition of ’Fifty Four, 
of another contemporary statesman, Lord John, 
afterwards Earl Russell, and the artist’s brother, 
already named as his rival or compeer rather in 
celebrity —at that time Lieutenant-Colonel Hope 
Grant, C.B., of the gth Lancers. As many as half-a- 
dozen out of the eight sitters whose portraits were 
supplied by Mr. Grant to the Academy Gallery in 1855 
were men whose names in one way or another were 
thoroughly well known to the generality. The 
Quarterly Reviewer and Spanish Balladist, J. G. 
Lockhart, the Painter Extraordinary to the whole 
Animal Kingdom, everybody’s favourite, Sir Edwin 
Landseer. The represser of pauperism, suicide, 
and a few other social evils familiar to the London 
magistracy, known in fiction as Alderman Cute—in 
fact, as Sir Peter Laurie. The famous Frovost of Oriel, 
Dr. Edward Hawkins. The honoured Judge, still 
eighteen years afterwards seated on the same bench of 
justice, Baron Martin, of the Exchequer. In 1856 
Mr. Grant’s seven pictures showed that among his 
new sitters, in reality or in retrospect, were celebrities 
of the senate or of the battle-field, Field-Marshal Lord 
Raglan, Lieutenant-General the Earl of Lucan, the 
Right Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P., familiarly spoken of 
for years as the Great Bear, and His Grace the Duke 
of Rutland. In 1857 three, at any rate, out of the 
seven delineated by our artist’s hand, were also 
notabilities—the aged Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
valiant General, afterwards Field Marshal Sir George 
Pollock, and that dauntless hero of the heavy cavalry 
charge at Balaklava, Sir pan Scarlett, whose men, 
led by him, sabre in hand, against the Russians, dis- 
appeared in their midst, afterwards to burst their way 
out triumphantly in all directions like an exploded 
bombshell. In 1858 his half-dozen new portraits were 
of sitters in no way particularly distinguished. Two, 
at least, out of the eight pourtrayed by him in the 1859 
exhibition may be here specially mentioned—one of 
these being the late Earl of Derby, and the booted and 
furred vera effigies, trudging through the snow, of Mrs. 
Gaskell, the author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” the sketcher of 
** Cranford,” the novelist of the mill-world of Manchester. 
In 1860, among five other sitters of less note, was that 
true blue Tory, loved even by Radicals for his mother- 
wit, the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. In 1861 
there was particularly noticeable among yet five others, 
Byron’s Sir John Cam Hobhouse, better known to 
thesé later times as the late Lord Broughton. Besides 
another life-like picture of his gallant younger brother, 
become by that time Lieutenant-General Sir Hope 
Grant, G.C.B., the eminent Academician, in sending 
as many as eight works to the exhibition in Trafalgar 
Square in 1862, included among them portraits of the 
Earl of Elgin, successively Ambassador in China and 
Governor-General of Hindostan; of the Right Hon. 
General Peel, M.P.; and of that Goliath among the 
Philistines of the Press, M. J. Higgins, more familiarly 
recognizable by the readers of the Times as Jacob 
Omnium. A double interest attached to this curious por- 
traiture of J. O., seeing that the favourite dog introduced 
in the picture was painted by Sir Edwin Landseer. 





Immediately upon the death of the late President 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, on the 23rd December, 
1865, the Academicians, including Mr. Grant, as with 
one accord, were desirous of inducting into the vacant 
chair no other than Sir Edwin. In point of fact he 
was formally elected to that office, the which, however, 
he modestly declined on the 24th January, 1866. There 
was a momentary thought at the time of putting the 
name of Daniel Maclise also in nomination. If so it was 
abandoned, probably from an expectation that he would, 
if chosen, have acted precisely as had done Sir Edwin 
Landseer. All knew, at any rate, the singleness of his 
nature, and the simplicity of his ambition. All were 
instinctively conscious of what Charles Dickens so 


beautifully expressed in his regard four years after. ' 


wards, that while in himself the gentlest and most 
modest of men, no artist devoted himself with a truer 
chivalry to the art goddess whom he worshipped. 
Eventually, as we all know, Mr. Grant, or Sir Francis 
Grant it should be said, for he was immediately after. 
wards knighted by the Sovereign, was unanimously 
elected (the sixth in succession) to the Presidential 
chair, bythe cordial acclaim of his brother Academicians. 
This was in the February of 1866, and on the 
opening of the Academy exhibition in the ensuing May, 
among the seven contributions sent in from the easel 
of the newly-elected President, by a sort of fantastic 
anti-climax, there appeared the portrait of the irrepres- 
sible Mrs. Prodgers, a name appertaining, one might 
have thought, rather to broad farce or to low comedy, 
but, in reality, familiar, on the contrary, to such 
prosaic matters of fact as wearied police magistrates 
and recalcitrant cabmen. It was in the midst of the 
hurly-burly of that terrible year of blood and iron, 
1870, when the rumours of the great war were coming 
booming to us from the other side of the Channel that, 
in the midst of our insular tranquility, among other 
incidents of the like kind, Sir Francis Grant, arrayed 
in his scarlet cap and gown, was receiving from the 
University of Oxford the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
Incidents such as those, coming, as they did, in 
startling contrast to the roaring carnage of Gravelotte, 
to the disastrous crash of Sedan, and to the appalling 
conflagrations, fed with petroleum, among the noblest 
palaces and choicest art treasures of Paris, are 
attributable, we presume, to that “silver streak of 
sea” spoken of by Mr. Gladstone in regard to England 
—a phrase which may be considered as, in some 
measure, a match or pendent to Mr. Disraeli’s serio 
comic allusion to the melancholy ocean, as applied to 
Ireland. Sheltered, no doubt, by her insular position, 
England, as her sons cannot but exult to know, has 
long been distinguishable among the nations as the 
haunt, the haven, the home of political exiles of every 
class, no matter whether representing the cause 
despotism, or that of democracy. By her geographic 
position and her free, yet orderly, institutions, sh¢ 
would seem to be just as obviously suggestive to the 
cultivators of the Arts and Sciences of all nations 
of her being quite as distinctly their natural pt- 
tector. It is in harmony with the fitness 
things, therefore, that while her own comparatively 
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recent Royal Academy of Arts should be advancing 
prosperously into the second century of its existence, 
such priceless treasures of antiquity as the disentombed 
sculptures of Assyria, three thousand years old, or as 
the mouldering and shattered masterpieces from the 
Parthenon representing something, at least, of the 
yanished glory of Greek civilization, should, almost as 
amatter of course, be brought hither to be garnered 
up in what Shakespeare (anticipating Mr. Gladstone 
bynearly three hundred years) has nobly apostrophised 
as— 
“This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This precious stone, set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


See ie 


ROMANTICISM. 


IVE men were disposed around a blazing fire. 
They had been discussing curious problems, half 

in jest, and half in earnest. A pause had come; what 
Macaulay once characterised as a flash of silence. 
“How would you define the present age?” asked the 
youngest member of the group, turning back upon some 
brilliant satirical touches that one of his seniors had 
been indulging in. ‘As a scientific age,” said one, 
who had a taste for geology and solar physics. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly a sceptical one,” said a second, who looked a 
very Doctor Dubitantium. “An age of invention,” 
replied a third, who was toying with a paper on which 
were some rough pencilled outlines. ‘‘ Say, rather, an 
age of progress—of political equality,” exclaimed the 
fourth,a man of mature age, with a bright, cheerful 
face. Another pause, in which each one reflected on 
the answers already given. ‘ What say you, Philo?” 
they asked of the one who had started the query. 
Recovering, as from a reverie, he looked up, and 
answered, with a smile, “I call it an age of Romance.” 
Whereat a light laugh rippled round the circle. Heed- 
ing it not, the young man they called Philo continued : 
What is science but romance? Minute observation 
—theories—hypotheses; going back to the Formless, 
going forward to the Unknown. What is doubt but 
tmance? The solid becoming fluid; the individual 
tinging the pre-existent and the real to a new test— 
the test of a new soul! Invention! To invent even 
Mercator there must have fancy—must have his 
thema of the thing he is going to make. Progress is 
fmance. It implies faith, believes in curves, takes 
ts stand upon fact to sweep forward into space. A 
More romantic group was never collected than is here. 
You laugh at me, as a dreamer, a mystic, an unreal 
thinker, It is well; but do you not all dream, each 
M¢ in his own way? I write, or sing, or paint my 
am. You put yours in another way. A scratch on 
‘rock, and Lucretius is off to some glacial period. Say 
You believe in Hercules, or Fate, and our dark-browed 
draws you a fine myth at once. .* Send Mercator 





there a telegram, and it is ten to one but it finds him 
wondering how to extract sun-beams from cucumbers, 
with the permission of the Patent Office. Murmur the 
word fraternity in the hearing of our friend Democ, 
and he rises from barricades to beatitudes. 1, only, am 
reasonable, honest, willing to pass for a Romancist, 
instead of covering up my idea in some seemingly 
prosaic garb.” 

Impatient and piqued, the group dispersed, leaving 
the youthful orator to himself, in his own apartment. 
“He is incorrigible—perhaps mad,” they muttered, as 
they parted at his doorstep. 

The reader may think otherwise. Let him cut out 
his characteristics for himself, beginning where he 
pleases. He shall say it is a most prosaic age. Let 
him reckon up its figures under this idea. There was 
never more hard work, for dear life, for competence, 
for position, for wealth. The millions are slaves; the 
few are free. There is romance for the few,—social 
pre-eminence, luxuries, art, travel, ambition. Is there 
no romance for the many? Certainly there is. There 
is the prospect of success here or in a new world, co- 
operative trading, industrial prosperity, socialistic 
communities. Cheap literature and cheap entertain- 
ments, the ever-living drama, the pages of travel, the 
dreams of Republican thinkers. There is no prose to 
be found anywhere in its pure state, unless it be in a 
prison or a convict establishment, where “liberty” is 
still the ‘‘ pleasing dream.”” Few men are destitute of 
a little imagination, and there was never an age when 
it had more to feed and to inspire it. Prosiac, say you, 
pointing to hard realities and to the few living poets of 
note. Romantic, rather, when you look at the 
pleasures and studies of the million, and see that 
every one creeps out of his little shell and revels in 
fiction, in new ideas, in fond anticipations. When men 
and women cannot see life, they want to read about it, 
and to gain free air and a wider horizon. A dull daily 
round may be theirs, but life is not all work, and there 
is room for play, for fancy, and for intellectual in- 
dulgence. Putting the whole matter paradoxically— 
we are prosaic, and therefore we are yvomantic. If men 
do not say, with Sir Thomas Browne, that the world 
is “‘not an inn, but an hospital,” he expressed their 
thought when he said, ‘‘ I am above Atlas his shoulders.” 
What they read may be good or bad, but it lends to 
their lives what they want—romance. Verily, it is an 
age of fiction, of novels, of romances, and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire have made it as possible as Edinburgh 
or London. When we rail at fiction, let us never forget 
that it was born of hard fact, and serves to embellish 
it, as friction polishes granite. 

No other term so closely gathers up the charac- 
teristics of the age as the one we have chosen—roman- 
ticism. Our literature bears its impress. The 
scholiasts were not so devout as our modern com- 
mentators. We are always digging up old authors, 
ransacking old libraries, conning old manuscripts, 
sketching out-of-the-way antiquities, striving to make 
There and Then, both Here and Now. ‘There was 
never a more ardent worshipper of the Past than 
Thomas Carlyle. His whole gospel is one of Roman- 
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ticism. Macaulay and Maine, Froude and Freeman, 
are similar prophets. Our poets recreate. Half the 
poems of the present day are revived or newly- 
interpreted antiquities. There is a distinct modern 
Grecian school, characterised by what Ruskin calls 
** Line and Light.” Tennyson and Browning, perhaps, 
stand apart. Tier upon tier the waves of intellectual 
wealth come upon us from the past, curling over into 
bright and sheeny spray. England echoes the older 
world; America echoes England. We have poeis by 
the million, they grow up in certain districts as 
naturally as flowers. Some of them write poems, and 
call them novels. Others rush abroad, and fancy they 
are in search of health or game, when they are merely 
seeking romance. They write books of travel, and we 
devour them as eagerly as we did ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
and the “‘ Arabian Nights.” The cynic, who rails at 
novels, studies Hakluyt, or devours Burton, or Living- 
stone. He may not like to read of a travelling tinker 
or a love-sick heroine, but he will follow Stanley in 
quest of Livingstone, and sit up far into the night, like 
those he rails at sit up over Monte Christo or the 
Moonstone. Perhaps he does not know it, but a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society is just as 
much a victim to romance as a subscriber to Mudie’s. 
But the end differs. 

Our very science is romantic. If we gather facts, it 
is but to form theories—to create the world anew, to 
launch our hypothesis of creation, and to add new 
wonder to its seeming miracles. Scientific, we are not, 
in its legitimate sense. We dabble and prattle, but 
the greater ones dream for us. They take a solitary 
fact, and use it as a key to open a new kingdom of 
speculation, in which imagination must act, or facts 
are worthless. Take any book of geology, and read it 
carefully. It is as severe an imaginative exercise as 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” or Dante’s “ Divina Com- 
media.” The longer the chain of causation the greater 
the room in which imagination has to operate, the 
more complete the romance. The study of facts is 
supposed to be a prosaic one, but it is valueless unless 
the facts are made to live, either as history, law, or 
hypothesis. The range of. mystery increases with 
every addition to our knowledge, and the universal 
relatedness of things makes the earth and its inha- 
bitants one huge romance. Even Lucretius, as some 
one has said, made music out of the dry bones of the 
Universe. The great sun itself, once an unknown 
centre, is rapidly becoming a most wonderful object of 
curiosity and instruction. We read of its rushing 
flames and storms, and it is difficult to believe that it 
is all pure fact—hard, dry fact, so potently do the 
revelations of solar physics act upon the imagination. 

Nor is there less romanticism elsewhere. We sce it 
inart. The old classic calm is gone. As Hemsterhuys 
said, ancient painters were too much of sculptors; 
modern sculptors too much of painters. Weariness, 
unrest, and endeavour, are the characteristics of 
modern painting. It is romantic, not classic. Our 
music has more of harmony and langour, and less of 
simplicity and rhythm. In architecture we affect the 
Gothic, and it is frequently no better than an affec- 
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tation. The ruins of the temple at Pzstum are 
classic ; Strasburg Cathedral is romantic—an epic in 
stone. This Gothic, or romantic tendency, follows ys 
where we are less sentimental. It leads to interview. 
ing, to the deification of great criminals, until the 
moral fibre is relaxed, to a dislike of rougher punish. 
ments, to our belief in the reformatory over the 
primitive system. It affects our politics. We are 
extravagantly Conservative, or dreamily Liberal. The 
old Whig, who was a species of intermediate, is 
rapidly dying out, and, apparently, amid few regrets, 
The monarchy is reverenced by many as a romance, 
just as others reverence an ideal Republic. We 
discuss the state of the Colonies, and the more fervid 
at once picture Federation—‘‘the Federation of the 
World.” Classes are viewed in this romantic manner; 
one section devoutly worshipping the unwashed, 
another the titled, others desire more authority, 
Their ideal statesman is an English Bismarck. Or 
they run down the Feudal system, and then want us 
to restore it, plus everything gained by getting away 
from it. All this, and more, might our imaginary 
Philo urge in support of his views. A prosaic age, 
indeed! Why, it was never more romantic since every 
word was a poem, and every speech a hymn. 


+ 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
VIII.—Tue American LITERARY BUREAU. 

HAT the American Literary Bureau recom- 
mends to ‘‘lyceums,”’ as paramount to all 
other local arrangements, is the possession of a “ live,” 
committee. This is a sine gud non of success. The 
said committee should consist simply of three members, 
viz., Jones, Smith, and Brown. Now as to the respective 
functions such a trio must exercise. Jones corresponds 
with the Bureau, secures the “ talent”’—that 1s a 
mighty big thing in itself—-arranges subjects, terms, 
dates, and all the minutia, which might be great or 
little according to circumstances; so that Jones’ work, 
we take it, is no sinecure after all. Next comes Smith. 
He attends to the advertising, and sees that the proper 
“noise” is made. Just like an actor, who, according 
to Shakespeare, must not ‘‘tear a passion to tatters, 
so Smith has to take heed lest he uproar the 

universal peace in his anxiety to create a stir :— 

“No cheerful breeze the sullen region knows; _ 
The dreadful East is all the wind that blows. 


Hence it appears that the getting up of a “ sensation, 
as we term it in this country, is an essential element 
towards achieving success—a factor without which the 
problem cannot be worked out. Well, provided he, 
with his own hands, affixes the public notices, Smith's 
work is by no means killing. On the contrary, it pos 
sesses an exhilarating influence. Then, as regards the 
coadjutor, Brown. His duties comprise seeing to the 
sale of tickets, attending to the hall, and all the 
business therein included, which, albeit light, ve 
decidedly onerous. Should there arise any ange 
in procuring either a Jones, a Smith, or a Brown, W 
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then? The “dead-lock”’ is not irremediable. The 
solution of the difficulty is, ‘‘ Employ a live manager!” 
Asthe next sagacious proceeding comes the selection 
of speakers—not necessarily “ veterans;” it being a 
fallacious idea to suppose that the high-priced are the 
Those that are known to be 
“good” are to be selected. But, in case a doubt 
should exist as regards the degrees of comparison to be 
applied to lecturers and other kinds of entertainers, 
why, then, committees have only one alternative, ¢.g., 
to “ask the Bureau.” 

Further, lyceum committees are recommended to 
“give variety.” It is well to possess themselves of 
two readers—a scientific lecturer (not ‘‘ too heavy”’), at 
least one humourist, and not to omit a concert in the 
programme. A liberal, and withal judicious mode of 
advertising, is the next step to be taken, as “‘ there is no 
reason why a lecture should have less publicity than a 
minstrel show.” And we concur in the sentiment. 
Then a neat pamphlet, giving full particulars of each 
evening’s entertainment, should be “ mailed” to every 
family in the district, while attractive window-bills 
ought not to be omitted. Asa further movement in 
the right direction of affairs, the local pulpits must be 
tuned—no, not exactly ¢wned, but announcements read 
therefrom, which, it is asserted, ‘‘can be obtained 
usually, and are very valuable ’— 

“Who knows himself a braggart 
Let him fear this ; for it will come to pass, 
That every braggart shall be found an ass.” 


Then follows a specimen of Yankee ’cuteness worthy of 
that illustrious race. Jones, Smith, and Brown are 
gravely informed that ‘‘ your most able allies are your 
local papers ;” that ‘their earnest support is invalu- 
able” (not omitting the declaration that such support 
“ismore cheerfully given when you advertise exten- 
sively with them”); and finally, that “‘ you are not to 
let them imagine that you are giving them the baleful 
patronage of a charity that expects its announcements 
*‘dead-headed.’”” Hence,— 
“If the dull, brainless Ajax come safe off, 
We'll dress him up in voices.” 

As the success of a course mainly depends upon the 
sale of “‘course tickets”—which should not be at too 
high a price, and ought to include a reserved seat 
without extra charge—canvassers had best be secured. 
This is the surest and readiest way of disposing of 
them. Now comes a sage suggestion: “A couple of 
ladies, with a gallant young man as pilot, can obtain 
tnough subscribers in a few afternoons to fill your 
hall.” So much for woman’s power and mission. 
Then it is well that each evening’s proceedings should 
be opened with a half-hour concert, by “‘ home talent.” 
Atwo-fold advantage is thereby realised. While the 
audience has the opportunity of being cosily seated 
before the lecturer takes his place at the rostrum, the 
“patronage of your musical citizens” is secured. We 
quite admit “it is very annoying to both the speaker 
and the audience to have the creaking door open and 
4couple walk noisily up the aisle, at that part of an 
anecdote ‘where the point comes in’;” or to witness 
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“‘a certain amount of ‘how-de-do’s,’ ‘pleasant evening’s’ 
—‘ What a horrid bonnet!’ etc., etc., that must be got 
through with before attention is given to the platform.” 
Thus is crisply sketched the plan of a lecturing cam- 
paign. Such, it is averred, has been the bases of 
hundreds of successful courses, embodying the practical 
wisdom of the heads of the American Literary Bureau, 
“whose bird’s-eye view of the lyceum field certainly 
makes them competent advisers.” Nevertheless, the 
‘heads ” aforesaid do not profess to be infallible. Nor 
do they conceive that their “ plan” is exhaustive of all 
strategy. By no means. They most modestly admit 
there are many other “ points” which will suggest 
themselves to ‘‘ y* committee men.” But should such 
not be the case, there is one consolatory consideration 
left,—namely, “‘there is no doubt that a profit will 
follow the carrying out of the hastily-sketched sugges- 
tions ” generously afforded to the directors of lyceums. 

We have, perhaps, too rashly concluded that the 
Bureau’s list of lecturers and entertainers was nothing 
short of a puzzle. Our conscience smote us in that 
we might, either through sheer ignorance or mere 
prejudice, have judged harshly or unjustly. But we 
feel amazingly relieved upon making the grand dis- 
covery that the Officers of the Institution themselves 
entertain a like opinion. We are informed (under the 
striking title of ‘‘ Contract Courses,”) that the Bureau 
“‘will arrange a ‘course’ for committees who are in 
doubt as to whom to select from the hundred (sic) of 
names in the field, so as to guarantee satisfaction.” 
Yes, we can very clearly conceive how glancing over 
the long list of lecturers, &c., for 1872-3, would addle 
the pates of bewildered committee-men; and that asa 
dernier resort they would take the hint and have a 
“course” arranged for them, at the same time 
exclaiming, in a delirium of delight, ‘‘ Bully for 
you!” ‘To “guarantee satisfaction” is no slight gain. 
The Bureau will supply the “talent.” Albeit “all 
will not be Stars of the first magnitude,” still, ‘‘ none 
will be proposed who are not capable of pleasing the 
most critical.” ‘Then the revelation is made that the 
Bureau usually includes ‘‘one or more dramatic 
readers, a concert troupe, and at least one humorous 
lecturer.” Although no charge is usually made to 
committees, there is, naturally, an exception in this 
case, where the lecturers and singers are supplied. 
The range of prices is set down as follows :— 


Dollars. 
“No. I. A course of six . - 350 
» Il. A course ofeight - - 500 
», 111. A course of ten - - 500 

» 1V. A course of twelve - - 750” 


Lyceum Committees desirous of having “ courses” 
arranged for them, are informed that the best plan for 
insuring success, is ‘‘to canvass for Season Tickets ;” 
that “if you can sell one hundred and fifty, or even a 
hundred, you are on a solid foundation ; . that ‘ every 
cultivated person would gladly buy a ticket;” while 
“every young man should buy two.” The Course 
tickets should range from 2 dols. 50 cents. to 6 dols., 
according to the ‘“‘number” of the Course. The 
Bureau estimates that the sale of tickets would more 
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than cover all expenses, and that “the receipts at the 
door would give a handsome amount for some 
charitable purpose, or for your library fund, if you have 
one.” Nevertheless, it is clear that the ‘‘ heads” of 
the literary establishment are not sanguine that their 
assertions will be implicitly received. Indeed, they 
more than surmise that, in some places, lecture com- 
mittees will prove “timorous, and fear to risk a 
Course.” In this unpleasant extremity wholesome 
advice is freely, nay, cheerfully afforded. It is 
suggested that ‘round robbins” should be circulated 
among such of the citizens as are known to be public 
spirited, “the signers agreeing to make up the possible 
deficit.” Perchance the speculation turned out a dead 
loss, why, then the disbursement would be trifling for 
each. But, if many “members of the firm” took an 
interest in the welfare of a Course, “‘a loss is simply 
impossible.” One matter we had nigh omitted, viz. :— 
that the Bureau furnishes photographs of many of the 
lecturers, readers, and singers. This is done on the 
principle that ‘“‘there is no means so effective as 


pictures hung in shop windows.” 


The New York Literary Bureau is most honourably 
endorsed by leading authors in the United States, 
while the press is loud in praise of its energy, spirit, 
and effectiveness. “Mark Twain” (Samuel L. 
Clements), who has been recently in this country, 
writes to the management: “If any offer could 
tempt me to lecture, yours would, but, after thinking 
of the matter all over, I have decided to stay out of 
the lecture field entirely.” Joaquin Miller, “‘ the Poet 
of the Sierras” (whose rushing, gushing rhymes we 
have recently been treated to ad nauseum in the pages 
of the Gentleman’s), asserts: ‘‘I have perfect con- 
fidence in your Bureau, and your many friends speak 
in the highest terms respecting you. But it is very 
doubtful whether I lecture.” Wilkie Collins writes 
to say: “All that rest and freedom from literary 
responsibility can do to fit me physically for a visit to 
America, under your auspices, they shall do.” The 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon says, “‘ Your offer is tempting, 
and I would accept it, had I not resolved that my time 
must be devoted to my work here.” The other day 
Mr. Spurgeon explained to his people the nature of the 
tempting offer made to him. It was no-less’'a sum 
than 25,000 dollars for twenty-five lectures, or what 
would be equivalent to £200 for each discourse. ‘ On 
these terms,” remarked the popular minister of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, “the twenty-five nights 
would give me £5,000, and in a hundred nights I 
should have £20,000. Besides this, I should be allowed 
to lecture for as many more nights as I chose, so that 
I might in the course of a year be worth £40,000, and 
no doubt the persons who undertake this would earn 
ten times the amount. . I wrote, ‘If you 
were to multiply that offer by one hundred times, and 
again a hundred times, I should feel it as easy to 
decline as I do now, when I say that I cannot cross 
the ocean to lecture upon any subject whatever.” 
Professor John ‘Tyndall, during his late scientific 
lecturing tour in the States delivered in all thirty-five 
discourses, the aggregate receipts arising from which 








amounted to 23,100 dollars. After discharging aj] 
claims the sum of 13,000 dollars remained, which 
the benevolent Professor directed should be placed in 
the hands of trustees, who are authorised to expend 
the interest in aid of students who devote themselves 
to original research. This circumstance is corro. 
borative of a note in the Magazine issued by the New 
York Literary Bureau—namely, “ Professor Tyndall, 
after spending the summer in Switzerland, proposes 
visiting us. He says he may or may not lecture—that 
if he does he will not appear for the purpose of 
making money.” Even “the great pitce de resistance” 
of the Bureau—James Anthony Froude—devoted a 
goodly sum out of the proceeds of his lectures to 
relieve the sufferers by the late terrible conflagration in 
Boston. And we are glad that he is safe among us 
once more; that no American citizen, or Wild Irishman 
of the Republic, did “‘ break his head,” as he prognos- 
ticated, the only injury he suffered being a “rap on 
the knuckles” by the clever Dominican, Father 
Burke; and some journalistic “ flashes-in-the-pan,” 
which all went off in smoke. 





a 
~~ 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
STAGE. 





HERE is much in the present state of dramatic 
art which is profoundly discouraging to every 
one who really has the interest of our national stage at 
heart. While the number of theatres open is rapidly 
increasing, the number of dramatic authors, which 
might be expected to increase proportionately with the 
number of channels through which their works might 
reach the public ear, is comparatively stationary, if not 
actually diminishing. With but few exceptions the 
veteran dramatists are represented only by their old 
pieces. Of the younger band two only, Mr. W. S$. 
Gilbert and Mr. Byron, have achieved any very marked 
success, and that only in a limited line. Mr. Albery, 
whose Two Roses was a most promising first attempt, 
has failed to repeat his success in any marked degree, 
and Mr. W. G. Wills, though showing much aptitude 
in adapting his pieces to his chief actor, has yet to 
show more power of construction and detail before he 
can fairly be classed among our leading dramatists. 
And it can scarcely be said that our modern comedies 
are in any way equal to those that were written even 
twenty years ago. They depend for their success 
principally on carefyl acting, tasteful costumes, and a 
strong element of farce. Mr. Robertson, who may be 
considered quite the founder of the modern school of 
epigrammatic comedy owed his successes almost en- 
tirely to the admirable way in which his pieces wert 
placed on the stage of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
under Miss Wilton’s direction. That this was S08 
shown by the fact that while Caste, Society, Ours, an 
other plays ran for hundreds of nights at the little 
theatre in Tottenham Street, out of the multitude 0 
dramas and comedies produced elsewhere by Mr 
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Robertson, two only, Home and David Garrick, achieved 
any considerable success, and these mainly owing to 
Mr. Sothern’s acting, while many fell completely flat. 
And, effective as all these plays were on the stage, it is 
impossible to read them in private without wondering 
how they proved so successful. The interest is ill-sus- 
tained and spasmodic, and the construction of the piece 
imegular and defective. The dialogue is, as a general 
rule, slight and feeble, depending for all effect on sharp 
repartee and commonplace jokes. There is hardly a 
character in any of the plays which have made the for- 
tune of the Prince of Wales’ theatre which is remem- 
bered apart from the actual performance or whose 
sayings and doings have achieved any share of notoriety. 
The courteous but senile peer, the languid swell, the 
gushing young lady, are certainly life-like in one sense 
—their conversation is as aimless as the conversation 
of ordinary fashionable society. In this sense Mr. 
Robertson undoubtedly succeeded in holding the mirror 
up to nature. 

The defects of Mr. Robertson have been closely 
followed by his numerous band of followers and imita- 
tors, and modern comedy has accordingly degenerated 
intoa series of scenes loosely strung together, in which 
sequences of jerky repartee are alternated with practical 
joking and farcical expedients, while the absurd modern 
taste for realism is propitiated by eating, drinking, and 
smoking being actually indulged in by the performers. 
Nor is melodrama or tragedy more successfully 
cultivated. Invention and originality are at a stand- 
still, and adapters of the calibre of Mr. Halliday find 
aclumsy arrangement of the leading episodes of a 
popular novel, a sure passport to the favour of modern 
audiences. The spectacle of our two chief theatres 
given up, one to a mere pageant, and the other to such 
pieces as Rebecca or The Lady of the Lake, splendidly 
though they were put upon the stage, is most saddening 
toanyone who cares for the interests of our English 

a. 

The dearth of invention among dramatic writers has 
been met by the managers by the revival of old 
comedies, a practice which is at the present moment 
carried to a most absurd and prejudicial extent. That 
the present generation of playgoers should have an 
opportunity of seeing some of the masterpieces of 
dder writers is proper enough, and we should be glad 
fosee one of our theatres devoted entirely to the re- 
production and repetition of the plays of such men as 
Douglas Jerrold and of other older and famous 
dramatists, represented by a company carefully trained 
i the traditions of the parts; and if the present 
Managers of the Vaudeville, which has of late devoted 
its attention to revivals, intend to make the resuscita- 
tion of old plays, presented with due attention to 
modern completeness, the specialité of the house, we 
Wish them every success, though with a hope that 

ir example may not be universally followed, but 
that they may be left alone to carry out their pro- 
samme. But when we see, as was ‘lately the case, 
theatre after theatre reviving forgotten pieces, and 

se, in many instances, of no remarkable merit, we 
not hesitate to pronounce this a great evil to the 








interest and brilliancy necessarily evaporates in the 
process. Again, the artificiality of all stage representa- 
tions is brought very prominently forward in the re- 
production of old comedies. A comic dramatist 
sketches his characters from his own contemporaries, 
his dramatis persone are the men and women, 
or extreme types of the men and women, who 
live and breathe and move about him, and who are 
equally familiar to his hearers. To an audience of the 
last century, Archer, Doricourt, and Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy appeared natural enough, and the sayings and 
dialogue of the comedies in which these characters occur 
are such as would properly belong to people of their 
station and epoch. But to us such characters appear 
eccentric and grotesquely drawn. In the same way, a 
writer of tragedy wrote in a very different fashion from 
a writer of comedy; in proportion as the interest of 
his play was referred to an antecedent period, the 
dialogue became stilted and forced, and the situations 
strained and unnatural. Roxana and Statira may have 
given rise to many fine impersonations, but can hardly 
be regarded as actual flesh and blood. It is precisely 
in this way that an old comedy strikes a modern 
audience. The dialogue appears affected and artificial, 
and the interest suffers, while the actors are oppressed 
with the sense of unreality. It is a common com- 
plaint that we have no actors nowadays, and as an 
instance of this, it is said that we have no actors 
capable of playing in the old comedies. But it must 
be remembered that while the old actors were at home 
in their pieces, our modern actors had to depend 
mainly on the traditions of the past, and to struggle 
againt the want of sympathy in the audience. 

The objections to revivals may be summed up in 
this: that they tend to introduce an artificial style of 
acting, and that they may lead our dramatic authors 
into a mere imitative style of writing instead of bring- 
ing upon the stage what they really see around them, 
and thus completely drive away what little freshness of 
thought and treatment still remains among us. As we 
have said, the success of an author in one particular 
style brings out a host of imitators, and if we are to 
have imitations of the, to us at the present day, arti- 
ficial and unnatural style of the old comedies presented 
to us constantly, the decline of comedy writing will 
become more marked than ever. 

To the revival of tragedy the same objections scarcely 
apply. ‘The lofty emotions, the keen, thrilling interest 
which a good tragedian can excite, belong not to the - 
domain of nature, but to the domain of art. They 
strike no common chord in our nature, they are 
unfamiliar to most of us, and are essentially unreal. 
Mr. Irving’s acting in the last scene of The Bells was 
certainly one of the most completely worked out and 
thrilling conceptions possible, but how many of the 
thousands who thronged to see him could in any way 
realise how far the performance was true to nature, or 
had any conception of the actual incidents of death 
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under the influence of nightmare. And as the writing 
of tragedy is almost a lost art, we must still depend 
upon the older writers, especially as tragic incidents 
lose none of their force by being viewed through the 
veil of distance. But in the case of comedy we must 
pronounce the habit of “revivals,” whether owing to 
the meanness of our theatrical managers or the actual 
paucity of our dramatic authors, most pernicious to the 
best interests of the modern stage. 


——__——_ 


REVIEWS. 


Life Journals and Letters of Henry Alford, D.D., 
late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his widow. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1873. 


Although there is room to doubt the plenary wisdom of 
a widow's editing her husband’s memoir, especially where 
that widow is the first cousin also of the departed, in the 
instance of the work before us intimate connection and 
relationship have not tended so much to over-colouring or 
exaggerating the merits of the subject of the biography, 
as to the jntroduction of trivial and unimportant details. 
Yet even here there is, of course, every eacuse for the 
biographer. It would be hard to bid her efface or cancel 
such notes from her husband’s diary as where he records 
that on July 8, 1830, he “stood with Fanny ” (the future 
Mrs. Alford) and Mary at the school-room window looking 
at the most unclouded and beautiful moon that summer 
evening ever beheld ;” (p. 52), or where at a much earlier 
period, when he was fourteen or fifteen, he enters a resolu- 
tion ‘‘whenever any one calls me names or otherwise 
reproaches me, to return it by saying, perhaps I may be 
what you say, or, perhaps, I may have done it.” p. 16. 
Undoubtedly such entries prove the future dean to have 
been a good boy and a proper child; but such youthful 
maxims are better kept in the background, especially as a 
caviller or reviler would be sure to say that the whole gist 
of the matter depends on the tone in which the depreca- 
tory words are said. In our own youth amidst a tolerably 
large family, we were taught, instead of the contradiction 
point-blank, to say, “1 beg your pardon, but you're wrong ;” 
yet, if our remembrance serves us, we were enabled by 
practice and pains to give this polite rejoinder a somewhat 
unchristian and aggravating barb, if we had a mind to do 
so. Indeed, we are not sure that it is an unmixed gain 
that the journals of forty-four years are preserved intact. 
The earlier years might have been with advantage more 
fragmentary, although of course there are data which help 
the biographer considerably, and here and there reminis- 
cences which throw a light on past generations and their 
ideas. Nothing, for example, amus¢s us more in the 
present biography than the picture which Dean Alford, as 
a lad, gives of a religious nobleman’s family arrangements 
in 1822, when the Dean's father, that nobleman’s chaplain, 
took his son, a boy of twelve, to stay a week or so with his 
lordship. One might have thought the domestic chaplain 
would take the lead in the family prayers. But it does not 
seem that he had any greater share in the domestic prayer- 
service than the ‘“‘amens,” if somuch. ‘ Lord Calthorpe,” 
writes the boy, ‘“‘is such a nice man,” and in the same 
letter we read, ‘At nine the bell rings for prayers, when 
we all assemble in the hall, and Lord Calthorpe reads a 
chapter and expounds and prays, which generally takes up 








till ten.” We trust ‘that noblemen in 1873 confide the 
expositorial duties to their chaplains, and that the revision 
and shortened services, in which, later on, the Dean took 
such interest, have conduced to an abridgement of such 
long prayers in families of distinction. Anent Lord Cal. 
thorpe’s house and its visitors, there is another amusing 
note in page 33 of this Life, by which we find that in 1828 
or thereabout the young Alford met Mr. Wilberforce at 
Anton, and that on that occasion, to prevent the conse. 
quences of Mr. Wilberforce’s earnestness in conversa. 
tion, which constantly impelled him to advance nearer and 
nearer to the edge of the chair on which he was seated, Lord 
Calthorpe employed Henry Alford to watch for suitable 
opportunities of pushing the chair forwards by degrees so 
that it might keep pace with the advance of the speaker's 
person.” But, not to give all our space to anecdotes, it 
may be well to run over the merest outline of his life with 
its dates. Henry Alford was born in London, the only son 
by a first marriage of a special pleader, who afterwards, 
like his own father and grandfather, entered holy orders, 
Several of his ancestors had been beneficed in Somerset: 
shire. His birth-date was 1810. His education was given 
in private schools and by private tuition, and during the 
years of it his pen was as prolific as in later years, and his 
talents versatile and many-sided. He seems to have been 
a facile draughtsman, a fair musician, a good scholar, and 
a tolerable mathematician. In 1828 he went up to Trinity, 
Cambridge, where he gained a college scholarship and the 
Bell’s scholarship (exceptionally in so far as he did not get 
it in his first year, but in his third, whereas we always 
fancied the Bell was limited to freshmen), and in due 
course came out 34th wrangler, and eighth in the first class 
of the Classical Tripos. Unlike most of his comrades, he 
did not stay up, but at once, at the earliest date possible, 
took deacon’s orders, and his father’s cure of Ampton as 2 
title. A laudable ambition, however, instigated him to 
compete for a fellowship of Trinity, though his heart was 
fully set upon a more intimate and domestic fellowship as 
soon as he could find a house and the wherewithal. In 
1834 he was elected a Fellow of Trinity, in the same year 
with Lushington, Thompson, and Dobson, names which 
avouch the excellence of his brother-candidates and the 
high standard which he attained. Very shortly afterwards 
Dr. Peacock, of Ely, vacated for him the small college 
living of Wymeswold, in Leicestershire, upon which and 
pupils he married his cousin Fanny, and made that his 
home for thirty-eight years, engaging in tuition, church- 
building, parochial and literary work, with an energy and 
untiringness which really make us think of him as uncon- 
sciously answering the denunciation, ‘“ make them like 
unto a wheel,”’ in the Psalms, though we would have tt 
understood that we believe every move and every aim of 
the Dean's life was good and for good. It was in the latter 
part of his life at Wymeswold that he was unlucky enough 
to have a pupil perverted to the Church of Rome, a great 
and sore grief to him; this, it is probable, conduced, with 
a scheme, more or less matured, for a new edition of the 
Greek Testament, to make him seek clerical employment 
nearer London. In 1853, therefore, he became the minister 
of Quebec Chapel, where his fame as a preacher grew and 
became published more widely, where also he had among 
his hearers some whose rank and influence contributed t 
his further advancement. In the meantime he had been 4 

busy and voluminous writer of prose and poetry, a 

examiner at the University of London, a candidate for 

various university professorships, and, more after than 
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jefore his removal to Town, a commentator on the New 
Testament. It is for this completed and revised task that 
hisname will be best known. His Greek Testament is 
not faultless, but it is far more useful and valuable than 
those of Bloomfield, Valtry, and Burton, and the faults of 
the first edition were cleared away thanks to the action of 
honest criticism, and to his own readiness to “live and 
learn.” We well recollect the criticisms of the first edition 
in the Edinburgh Review, the Christian Remembrancer, 
and elsewhere, and our remembrance is that the strictures 
were for the most part deserved. In 1857 he was promoted 
tothe Deanery of Canterbury by Lord Palmerston, an 
honourable and useful and rest-allowing appointment for 
which he was eminently fitted, and which gave scope for 
the literary, commentarial, and revisional labours in which 
he most delighted. He had refused one or two Colonial 
Bishoprics from a feeling that this was not his métier, and 
we can easily conceive that he obeyed a right instinct 
herein. At Canterbury he became greatly beloved; was 
the leader in every good work; acted in complete concert 
with his Archbishops (Sumner, Longley, and Tait), and 
multiplied the Cathedral services, though, in the midst of 
his self-imposed frequent preachings, he still found room 
every year for a continental or home tour, or both, and 
kept up a relaxation which was always a specialty of his 
life. His connection with the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
wih Convocation, and with the Revision Committee, 
where he showed a large and wide Spirit of c »mprehension, 
made him busier and more occupied than ever, in his 
Canterbury days, and one would think that his constant 
journeys to town must have been an unwelcome wrench 
fom the Deanery Library. Added to his other labours 
was the editorship of the Contemporary, to which, as to the 
Sunday Magazine, and the Good Words, he was a staunch 
and frequent contributor. In reference to this phase of his 
literary career, one of our witty and sarcastic con- 
temporaries fired a shaft at him which could have come 
from no other quiver. Discussing his prolific supplies of 
pabulum to the press, the review in question imagined 
him saying to himself—at a month's end, when his con- 
tributions to his favourite journals, known by their 
emanating from the publishing-house of Alexander Stra- 
han, had been casually intermitted—‘ I kept silence, yea, 
even from “Good Words,” but it was pain and grief to 
me,” 





Yet with all its manifold occupations, his life was 
eminently domestic, and, as such, universally happy. His 
sons died young at Wymeswold ; his daughter he lived to 
se happily married. His children’s children were a 
delight to the rare leisure of his last years ; we cannot say 
his old age, for he died, as all know, of over-work in 1871, 
atthe age of 61. His playful letters to his daughters seem 
to breathe the language of a father more loved than feared, 
or, quaint creature as he was, he winds up one to his 
daughter Alice, on her engagement and the prospect of her 
leaving the parental roof—‘ With all love, I remain, Thy 
wrrowing ancestor.” —P. 344. He has his little jokes, too, 
about the mischief in the brain, which caused his death, 
ad which he wrote of as “the swarm of bees” in the 
attic, “not yet hived.” It is characteristic of the man 
that he always gave a lively and festive Christmas party 
othe children and choristers at the Deanery, and at the 

st of these a Masque entitled “The Seasons” was pre- 
sented, in which the Dean himself took the part of 

Father Christmas.” 


In his public career the only point ever seriously can- 
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vassed to his disparagement, was his attendance with 150 
English Christians of all denominations to receive the 
Holy Communion at the Hotel de Russie, at Berlin, on 
the occasion of the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
that capital. Here the Dean’s comprehensiveness led him 
into a false position. His own explanation of it to Dr. 
Moberley shews the weakness of his act. Going to the 
room as a recipient, he is asked, on the instant, to assist 
in distributing the elements, adding that it was intended 
merely to read 1 Cor. xi. 23-26, and to distribute the bread 
and wine in silence. The first mistake was to go there at 
all, the next to accede to the request. Who consecrated 
the elements? This is one question which occurs, and 
there are others of no less gravity. But even if these 
could be answered satisfactorily, it was a piece of rash and 
weak good-nature to do as the Dean did, and though the 
then Archbishop Sumner at once and unsolicitedly white- 
washed the act, it was not the less ill-advised, and to be 
deprecated, and we strongly suspect the Dean himself 
regretted it. 

We, none the less, think that the Dean’s finest trait was 
his tolerant and comprehensive bearing towards non- 
conformists, which the pages of this memoir will shew 
to have been uniformly consistent. It was the main 
thought of his public life, as his Greek Testament was of 
his literary life. How near the latter was to his heart is 
seen, where, rejoicing at his daughter's engagement to the 
Rev. W. T. Bullock, he says of the latter:—‘* There are 
not six men living to whom I could, with comfort, leave 
my Greek Testament in charge. Bullock is one of these.” 
—P. 347. This reminds us of the way in which Dean 
Gaisford advocated a university tutor’s claims to his 
daughter’s hand. ‘‘ My dear,” he observed, “there are 
not three men in Oxford who know so much about the 
particle,” &c. 

Rambles by Patricius Walker. Longmans, Green, 


and Co. 


In the lighter literature of the present hour none is more 
popular than the topographical article of review or maga- 
zine. And when its writer handles his topic with a poet's 
touch and imagination, and enlivens it with glimpses at 
the poets and prose-writecs, with whose former haunts 
topography, in its byways, brings him into contact, we 
know no literature more deservedly so. This is the case 
with the Rambles of Patricius Walker, a nom de plume 
which has not availed to shroud the well-loved name of 
William Allingham, the poet of sweet songs, lyrics, and 
longer pieces, who is by this time no secondary rival of 
the front rank of English poets. The chapters which he 
prints as his Rambles were originally, if we remember 
rightly, contributions to Fraser, and two of them, by no 
means the least lively, commemorate his native Lough 
Erne and its winding banks. But the first in the book 
plunges us deep into the New Forest ; introduces us to 
the birds, squirrels, and insects which haunt its sylvan 
scenery, and teaches us to look upon swine-herds and 
gipsies, as well as the normal foresters, as its inseparable 
human adjuncts. Patricius is a free and sympathetic 
lover of the country, ready at any moment to take up his 
parable against a Melbourne, a Farragutville, a Cubittopolis, 
and conservative to a laudable degree of ‘old churches, 
old manor houses and town halls, of ivied walls and shady 
winding roads."—P.7. It is refreshing when we follow 
him into Devonshire to find him sighing over the moderni- 
sation of Torquay. “A iriend,” he writes, “ told me that, 
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some thirty years ago, Torquay was the most beautiful 
place in England. Its wide-sweeping bay, and richly- 
wooded shores, crags garlanded with foliage and flowers 
from wave-washed basis to summit in the blue sky, rocky 
creeks that, whilst you sat musing, filled silently with 
crystal green of the rising tide ; its old-fashioned cottages, 
under shady rows of elms, peaceful neighbouring farm- 
houses and inland meadows, old field-paths and honey- 
suckle lanes,—these he recalled with a regretful delight, in 
contrast with the Torquay of our own day; the rows of 
brick and stucco, felled trees, rocks blasted away, gaunt 
wide roads, cockney shops and churches, sun-baked espla- 
nades and piers, the once clear tide polluted with torrents 
of feculence, so that bathing (as a medical man told me) 
can hardly be ventured on.”—P. 158. Refreshing, too, to 
note such healthy views of church restoration, as would, 
if propagated, spoil the ‘demolition mania,” which 
ambitious architects so cleverly foster. He is hot against 
the new improvements in the quaint and pleasant old 
church of Boldre. ‘A year ago it still owned an ancient 
window, but that has now been gutted! filled up with 
clean, handsome new stone (och hone!), and the gayest of 
bright London glass (alas !)""—p. 38—and cannot abide the 
costly and pretentious church, which rears itself in the 
Exeter Cathedral Close, odiously unsightly in itself, and 
most damaging to its neighbour’s beauty. This neighbour, 
he well remarks, is already six times too big for any possible 
congregation, and in it three or four sermons might, if 
desirable, be preached simultaneously.”—P. 142. 


Apropos of the church of Boldre, Patricius Walker 
gives us a delightful sketch of its quondam vicar, 
dear old William Gilpin, the author of those delightful 
works on the picturesque and on topography, which 
every tourist of right instincts respects for their shrewd- 
ness of observation, and appreciates for their acqua tinta 
engravings after the author's drawings. The notice of 
this good old man, a tourist when touring was in its 
infancy, and a dear lover of rural and picturesque land- 
scapes, gives a personal leaven to the pleasant sketches of 
the New Forest, just as when our rambler finds himself 
in Devonshire and its lanes, his pet-sympathies lead him 
to seek out and commemorate the church and vicarage of 
Dean Prior, the cure three centuries ago of the gay and 
light-hearted lyrist, Robert Herrick. Patricius’ criticism 
of the author of the Hesperides is candid and true. “ His 
views of life are general, coloured with perception of 
beauty, with gaiety and desire, with sense of the shortness 
of life. His attempts at individuality take the form of the 
rudest ill-drawn caricature. His amorous verse is frankly 
sensuous and outward. His Julia, Electra, Corinna are 
names for the bodily sweetness of womanhood. There is 
just a modicum of sentimentality, itself superficial, or, as 
it were, subcutaneous. We find here no chivalrous strain 
like Lovelace’s ‘‘ Tell me not, sweet ;” no ingenious com- 
fort in neglect like Wither’s ‘‘ Shall I, wasting in despair,” 
no heap of glittering clevernesses as in Donne's pages ; 
no exaltation of mental and disparagement of external 
qualities as in Carew’s ‘‘ He that loves a rosy cheek.” 
Herrick sings of Electra’s petticoat, of Julia’s bosom, of 
bright eyes, trim-ankles, fragrant breath. He is not, or 
very seldom prurient, only pagan, bodily, external. There 
is not the slightest hint of those modern schools, the 
sceptical, the scoffing, and the diabolic. His tone, too, 
entirely differs from the witty, ingenious immorality of the 
next generation, Rochester, Sedley, and other Merry- 
Monarchy men. Herrick’s collected poems were published 





in} 1648, when the author was about fifty-seven.” —P, 179, 
This is pleasant enough, but we think the writer of it is q 
little hard on Catullus and Martial, to say nothing of 
Bohn’s Library. As to the latter, we are not called upon 
to take up the cudgels for the arrangement of the untrans. 
lateable epigram in an appendix of large type, which was 
an unnecessary piece of consideration on the publisher's 
part, though we doubt whether the sort of people to whom 
the reading of these would do harm will not be far too lazy 
to study the Latin or the French and Italian translations 
which are appended. For some volumes of Bohn’s 
Classical Series, however, we can answer, and affirm that 
the objectionable passages in Theocritus, for example, are 
either wholly cut out, or else decently paraphrased. 

Another poet, to whose haunts Patricius leads us, is 
George Herbert, and this when he is exploring Salisbury, 
Wilton, and Bemerton. We do not quite know why he 
did not penetrate into North Wilts, and visit the actual 
scene of the good man’s marriage with Jane Danvers, 
‘“‘whom, because his beloved daughter, Mr. Charles 
Danvers had often publicly desired that Mr. Herbert would 
marry rather than any other of his nine daughters "—for 
he had so many. This is Dauntsey, a pretty village 
church, quite worth a visit, and no great distance from 
Malmesbury, which would help to justify an extension ofa 
Wiltshire Ramble. In his Dorsetshire Ramble he takes 
with him as a pocket-companion up the Vale of Blackmore, 
Mr. Barnes’ “‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect,” to wit, those 
sweet and touching local songs and ballads, of which the 
**Rose in the Dark,” and the “ Zwoonday gwoan” and 
other English Doric strains are a sample. This is the 
way to give a zest to a tour, and to impart the same to the 
description of it on paper. By the way, when our author 
was near Weymouth he would have done well to tum 
off to Wareham, a very curious walled town, having its 
own traditions of Alfred the Great. 


If there is any drawback in Patricius Walker’s most 
delightful rambles, it is the occasional disposition to carp 
and sneer which seizes him at times, when he has been 
discoursing of pleasant scenes and pastures, and enthv- 
siastically ‘‘ babbling’ o’ green fields” and tall oak-trees. 
But this is so far from being a serious fault that we must 
heartily exhort the pleasant Rambler, to make arrange- 
ments for another series. He has in this volume done 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and 
Devonshire, and tarried a space at Liverpool, and at 
Canterbury, to say nothing of a loving recourse to his 
native Lough Erne. Looking at the Map of Great 
Britain, there is a wide field yet open to him, and he will 
do well to occupy it, while the taste for topographical 
papers is still at its height and flood. 


Maud’s Life Work. A Novel. 
C. J. Skeet. 


Whilst the manufacture of novels proceeds at an average 
rate of three or four per week, it is daily becoming more 
difficult for our legions of story-writers, who have 10 
gleams of genius to guide them, to create characters for 
their heroes and heroines possessing the slightest claims 
to originalty without, at the same time, sacrificing al 
truthfulness and naturalness to the exigencies of novelty: 
Virtuous highwaymen and moralising homicides are for- 
tunately quite out of date; intrepid and self-sacrificing 
young physicians have had their day, and a tolerably long 
one too; the drawling, supercilious, but withal ‘“ master 
full” swell who evinces such lion-hearted courage 


By Leste WHITE. 
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rescuing the heroine from a watery grave is fast becoming 
unfashionable with his whilom admirers, and such modern 
pes as the conscientious free-thinker and the philoso- 
phical radical M.P. are beginning to pall on novel devourers 
even with tastes so apparently insatiable as those pos- 
sessed by the hebdomadal visitors to Mudie’s or Smith's. 
The author of ‘‘ Maud’s Life Work” desiring to steer clear 
of these well-worn characters of fiction has only succeeded 
in presenting us with a very colourless puppet as a hero, 
ofa genus whose claims to that distinction are, to say the 
least, extraordinary. Charles Gordon has during his early 
life abroad married a very brilliant but very unprincipled 
woman, who quickly deserted him in favour of a gay 
Lothario, named Alphonse L’Estrange, whom she had 
known before her marriage. The husband, being too 
proud to allow his name to appear in connection with a 
divorce suit, leaves his wife to her own devices and 
returns to London, keeping this unfortunate episode in 
his lifea profound secret. After some time he is informed 
of the death of his faithless wife, but very incautiously 
neglects to test the truth of the intelligence although it 
comes from so doubtful a source as the wicked Alphonse 
himself. At home he is thrown much into the society of 
his mother’s companion, Maud Christian, a young lady 
quite of his own superior order of mind. Maud, who tells 
the story (it being cast in an autobiographical form) has 
passed her short life of eighteen years in a quiet country 
village with her uncle and aunt, but yet has acquired 
strong-minded aspirations of a very decided nature. On 
her uncle’s death she spurns her aunt’s somewhat luke- 
warm offers of assistance, and goes alone to London in 
search of any kind of hard work, which she considers the 
only panacea; for all her fits of repining. She quickly 
becomes an inmate in Mrs. Gordon’s house, and when 
she and “Charlie” begin to read German together the 
inevitable result may readily be foreseen. They fall in 
love like young men and maidens of less elevated natures, 
and, of course, in due time they are married. Equally 
of course, the first wife crops up and comfronts Gordon 
as he is strolling on the beach of the little Welsh watering 
place where he and Maud are spending their honey-moon. 
This crisis in his life brings out the very equivocal 
chivalry of ‘ Charlie’s” character. Writing a hurried 
nete to Maud, which she never receives, he jumps into a 
train and flees to the continent, leaving his “ darling 
Maud ” to fight as best she may against the load of con- 
tumely which her false position entails upon her. Maud 
suflers great hardships in her friendless and forlorn condi- 
tion, but is cheered, she tells us, by the belief “that my 
idol was still worthy of my adoration ; there was the 
highest consolation for me in the certainty of that. I 
gloried in Charlie’s goodness ; I strove more and more to 
grow like him.” We are afraid that most readers of the 
story will be disposed to stigmatise the “ idol’s " conduct 
a more resembling selfish cowardice than heroic self- 
abnegation; but he reaps all the rewards of goodness and 
courage notwithstanding. As time goes on Maud is 
tecognised as a great heiress; the wicked first wife con- 
Veniently throws herself into the sea; Charles returns 
and is remarried to Maud, and all ends happily. 


The first volume contains the best written chapters of 
the story, but on the whole it is a duH#’ and nerveless one, 
and few of the scenes or actors possess any interesting 
&f commendable characteristics, and there is an entire 
absence of humour. Despite the masculine appellation 
® the title page we cannot but fancy the novel was 











written by a lady indoctrinated with some of the fashionable 
infatuations respecting woman's work and woman's 
mission. An episodical chapter is occupied with a narra- 
tive of a young girl left friendless and penniless in the 
wide world of London, whom Maud rescues from suicide. 
It is evidently founded on a true incident which startled 
London some time ago, but the relator lacks the magic 
power to paint so terrible a history in its true colours. 


Vie Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen Age. Par 
Paut Lacrorx. Illustré. Paris Libraire de Firmin 
Didot Fréres. 

[First Norice.] 


M. Paul Lacroix is already favourably known to readers 
of antiquarian lore, by his magnificent volume “ Les Arts 
du moyen Age,” published a few years ago, and which has 
since appeared in an English garb, and which was 
noticeable for the numerous beautiful illustrations both in 
chromo-lithography and on wood, with which it was 
adorned. Indeed, we cannot call to mind any work which, 
in its general get up, in its profuseness of illustration, and 
its beauty of typography, was superior to M. Paul 
Lacroix’s former work. 

The present volume is in no way inferior to its predeces- 
sor, though its purpose does not give rise to the introduction 
of any of the beautiful engravings of ironwork and bronze 
statuary which were such a marked feature in ‘‘ Les Arts 
du moyen Age.” But it displays the same exquisite 
typography, the same accuracy of reproduction, and the 
same profusion of delicately executed wood engravings 
and chromo-lithographs. The subjects, too, treated of, are 
more interesting to the general reader than the subjects of 
the former volume, which appealed more to antiquarians 
and art virtuosi. But wars and rumours of wars, religious 
institutions, the Inquisition and its punishment of sus- 
pected heretics, pilgrimages, and religious life, appeal 
more to the general taste. Indeed, so varied are the con- 
tents, that it must be a very peculiar cast of mind which 
does not find something of interest in one of the numerous 
subjects here treated of. 

We do not propose to notice the work systematically ; 
and it is not very easy to make a selection among the 
numerous good things here provided. The military portion 
of the book travels a good deal over the same ground as 
Mr. Cutt’s ‘‘ Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages,” 
though we get some very curious illustrations, and equally 
curious history, which we do not get from Mr. Cutts. 
Among these are two very quaint machines, one dating 
from 1532, and defined as ‘ Machine roulante destinée a 
bouleverser les rangs de l’ennemi ou 4A écraser les 
soldats,” and the other termed an “ Espringale machine 
A lancer des traits ou a favoriser l'approche d'une ville 
assiegée.” Both of these are remarkable for their gro- 
tesque form, the one being a gigantic head and bust on 
wheels, the other more resembling some of the fabulous 
creations of the herald’s imagination. We notice, too, 
that the battering ram, as figured (Fig. 65) at p. 74, does 
not bear its traditional head, but is simply a strong pole, 
swinging backwards and forwards in its frame. 


The chapter on “‘ Marine” is also extremely curious and 
interesting, and the illustrations, drawn from old engravings 
and manuscript works, are very singular. Short as the 
chapter necessarily is, a very fair idea may be formed of 
the gradual development of the ship-building trade. 
Readers of the “ Fair Maid of Perth” will remember 
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simon Proudfoot, and his sword-practice on the stern part 
of a dromend, a word which Henry Wynd mistakes for 
Drummond, and warns his friend jokingly against incurring 
the wrath of the clan. We have a short account, at pp. 77 
and 78, of the dromend, which was, we learn, a long galley, 
strongly built, and designed for speed. Hence its name, 
fom the Greek word dromein, meaning ‘‘to run.” From 
military and naval history we pass on, naturally, to the 
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graceful acts, though it is now generally considered that 
many of the charges were false, and M. Lacroix, as to 
this, quotes the opinion of de Wilcke: “ Pour ce qui est de 


| renier le Christ et de cracher sur la croix, ces deux faits 


sont avoue’s par tous les témoins 4 peu d’exceptions prés,”’ 
But considering the means which the Inquisitors used to 
procure unanimity of confession, we can scarcely admit 
| this as conclusive. 





- 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
(From “Vie Militaire et Religicuse au Moyen Age.”) 


cr 2 : inde 
asades, and to the history of chivalry and military orders, 
to which last we remark that M. Lacroix apparently 


Conside . ' , . 
onsiders the charges against the confraternity of the | 


n Te ee : 
é ight Templars as proved, and approves of the persecu- 
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- of their order. The confessions which were extracted 
? torture certainly agreed as to many of the alleged dis- 


M which was dir . 
which was directed against them, and of the suppres- 


We shall notice the rest of the volume in our next 
number, but we must again direct attention to the exquisite 
beauty of the engravings which illustrate the text. For 
the quality of the wood engravings the two specimens we 
give will speak, of the chromo-lithographs we can here 
only say that they quite reproduce the effect of the old 
missal paintings. 
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Poems Lyrical and Dramatic. By Grorce FRANcIs 
ArmstTroNG, M.A. Longmans and Co. 


In noticing some few weeks back Mr. Armstrong’s 
tragedy of King Saul, we expressed a very high opinion 
of his powers, which the present volume which we had 
not then seen fully confirms. Indeed, we have no hesi- 
tation in placing Mr. Armstrong, if not quite in the fore- 
most ranks of poets, as very nearly attaining them, and 
with more matured powers we believe that his name will 
be held in honour with the most cherished and admired 
writers of our age. There is in Mr. Armstrong a strong 
intensity of feeling which is by far his most striking 
characteristic. Whatever he writes are the utterances, 
strongly individualised, of a man who had in himself felt 
what he describes. There is no mere prettiness of expres- 
sion, no spurious pathos, but a strong feeling of personality 
which at once strikes us. There is yet another faculty 
which Mr. Armstrong possesses, that of giving strong 
vitality to all he paints; the little touches of description 
serve fully to bring the picture to the mind of the reader, 
and the whole stands out in strong relief before the eye. 
Take, for instance, these two stanzas which occur in what 
is the earliest and to our mind the finest poem in the 
whole volume, ‘‘ Sundered Friendships,” which has been 
singled out for praise by no less a critical authority than 
M. Sainte Beuve— 


** Awhile thou wilt weep gentle tears in vain, 
Remembering happy laughter in the leas ; 
The shadow crossing o’er the gravel walk 
Will draw thee to thy window: cadences 
Of many voices heard in blended talk 
Will startle thee and wring thy heart with pain ; 
At turnings of the street thine eyes will wander, 
Seeking for one who comes not in the throngs : 
Over thy hand’s work thou wilt stoop to ponder, 
And pause to sigh amid thy merriest songs. 


‘“‘ Thy dresses will hold memories of me; 

Thou wilt lay by a ribbon or a flower 
To bring back thoughts of me—‘ for this he chanced 

To give me, drenched with April’s dewy shower ; 
And this I wore one happy time we danced 

Together on a night of jubilee.’ 

Thou wilt not wear thy hair flung back unbraided, 
Adown thy neck, lest even so slight a thing 

Looked at should hurt thee with a pleasure faded : 
Thou wilt not gladden with the dawn of spring.” 


Both for melody of rhythm and vividness of description 
these lines are very striking, and their author need not be 
afraid to place them beside those of any other living poet. 
Again, Mr. Armstrong revels in novelty and freshness of 
rhythmical form. He does not disdain the ordinary fetters 
of metre, but he frequently strikes out for himself a path 
of much originality, reminding us in his varied forms of 
the rhythmical melody of Mr. Swinburne, by whom our 
next tga might have been written in one of his happiest 
moods— 


“*O love, thou’rt like the breathing 
Of music subtle-sweet ; 
For all the soul is saddened, 
Made faint and. faintly gladdened, 
Made wild in mirth and maddened 
With dreams that flash and fleet, 
Made free like white waves seething, 
Made strong like winds that beat 
Wide wings in leaves and grasses 
With light that broods and passes— 
O love, thou’rt like the breathing 
Of music strange and sweet. 





“Come back to days of summer, 

Come back to smiles and trust; 
Lift laughter-lightened faces ; 
Bring in the leafy mazes ; 

Bring apple-blooms and daisies ; 

Bring breath of rose, and gust 
Of songs from early comer, 

And scents of vine and must; 
And shrink not, fail not, dearest, 
And fear not, as thou fearest— 
Come back to days of summer, 

Come back to smiles and trust.” 


There is an echo of Mr. Swinburne too in7many other 
pieces, notably in “Jesus Hominum Salvator,” but it is 
not a mere mimicry; the lines ring out with the true 
strong sound of life and might, and in many instances it is 
the older poet who must give way to the younger. The 
two short extracts we have given will convey some idea of 
Mr. Armstrong’s command over poetic form, and there 
are many other poems displaying the same bold originality 
of treatment. Of the longer poems ‘ Coragene’s Tempta- 
tion,” the tale of a solitary lured to his fall by a woman, 
is full of keen power and fine analytical thought. But we 
must confess we like Mr. Armstrong far better in his 
strains of love, about which there is an indescribable 
reality of thought and feeling united to high poetic treat- 
ment. We shall watch Mr. Amstrong’s career with much 
interest, as we fully believe that we see in him the signs 
and tokens of a great poet. 


The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University. Hodder 


and Stoughton. 

This is a very curious work on a very curious and 
interesting subject. It is possible that the ordinary 
English reader may know little either of the “Jubilee 
Singers" themselves or the institution to which they 
belong, hence a few words of preface and explanation 
seem not uncalled for. ‘ Fisk University " is “located,” 
to use the phrase of our author, in Nashville, Tennessee. 
In its vicinity “‘ orchards abound, bearing all manner of 
fruits, grasses cushion the landscape, affording sweet and 
nutritious sustenance for the herds that luxuriate through 
the valleys and over its mountains; the soil produces 
cotton, corn, wheat, and all manner of vegetables in great 
abundance; mountains and plains, rivers and_ brooks, 
forests and groves give the most pleasing variety, and 
charm the traveller like a romance.” Here is a glowing 
picture indeed, a veritable paradise, and after reading tt, 
we are not surprised to learn that “nothing but mght 
institutions are needed to make Tennessee the garden 
state of the South.” Fisk University” was started 
under the impression that the best way in which to 
permanently establish and perpetuate schools among the 
coloured people at the South was to establish good normal 
or training schools for the education of teachers. Another 
leading object held in view was to illustrate ii practi 
** what,” says our author, “ most educators are willing 
admit in theory that conversion is the proper door into the 
kingdom of heaven; that religion can be taught without 
sectarianism, and that science and religion were made t 
go hand in hand.” Fisk University was developed from 
the Fisk School, which was opened in 1866 and named 
after General Clinton B. Fisk, who was for a time ™ 
charge of the work of the Freeman's Bureau at Nashville. 
Large military hospital buildings were converted int 
school-rooms and opened as a free public school. The 
attendance averaged over a thousand pupils a year until 
1867‘ when the city made some provision for public ins 
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tutions where coloured children might be educated. After 
this change, which relieved the Fisk School of many 
of its students, a portion of its buildings was transformed 
into dormitories. A dormitory for girls was _ con- 
structed, a chapel built, and students eager for a higher 
education began to gather from abroad. The annual 
attendance since that time has been over four hundred, 
about one hundred of whom have been from abroad and 
boarded at the Institution. In 1870 and 1871 the number 
of boarders was greater than could be comfortably accom- 
modated, and enlarged facilities both for boarding and 
institution had become a necessity. Teniporary relief 
could be afforded by erecting additional buildings upon the 
existing site, but as this would only postpone the crisis, it 
was felt that a new site, appropriate and simple, must be 
secured, and suitable University buildings erected in place 
of those fast falling into decay. Then came the question 
how was the large sum of money required to be found? 
An answer was given in the form of a proposition on the 
part of Professor George L. White, the Treasurer, and a 
number of students who volunteered to go out with him 
fora season and earn money by giving concerts. Hence 
the origin of the “‘ Jubilee Singers.” On the 6th October, 
1871, the volunteers started for the North and remained in 
the field till the rst of May, the year followirg, when they 
returned with 20,000 dollars as a financial result of their 
venture. 

A large portion of the volume before us is occupied with 
an account of the, on the whole, somewhat humiliating 
and not very pleasant adventures that the “ Jubilee 
Singers ” met with during their pilgrimage. The company 
numbered thirteen in all—Professor White, Miss Wells, 
for some years principal of a school for freedmen at Athens, 
Alabama, and eleven coloured students. On reaching the 
depdt, our adventurers “ though holding first-class tickets,” 
were shown into a “‘ caboose car,” or, as one of them styled 
it,a “chicken box,” and from this ignominious position 
they did not escape till they reached Cincinnati in the 
tvening. The day after their arrival, Sunday, they visited 
the “ Exposition,” and entering the musical department, 
Miss Sheppard proceeded to play ‘“‘ Annie Laurie” with 
variations on the piano. Almost at once a crowd gathered, 
and, says our author, exclamations were heard on all sides, 
“Only see! she’s a nigger!” ‘Do you see that?” Do 
you hear that?’’ ‘* Why, she’s a nigger.” On being 
invited to sing, the troupe gave ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner,” 
“Red, White, and Blue,” “‘ Away to the Meadows,” and 
“other favourites,” every note seeming to increase the 
crowd, * till,” as we are told in rather exuberant language, 
“it became so great, that one could scarcely tell where it 
tommenced.”’ 

On the evening of the troupe’s arrival at Brooklyn, the 
singers made their appearance at a prayer-meeting, being 
itroduced by Mr. Beecher. They are described as con- 
veying the impression of a “motley group,” the girls, 
“dressed in waterproofs, and clothed about the neck with 
lg woollen comforters to protect their throats.” The 
first air they sung was “Oh, how I love Jesus;”’ slave 
wngs followed. The ordinary répertoire seems to have 
iMcluded such “well-known” melodies as ‘Go down, 

ses,” ‘Roll, Jordan, roll,” ‘Turn bach Pharaoh's 
tmy,” and ‘I'll hear de trumpet sound in de morning.” 

Several pages are filled with biographies, accompanied 

portraits of the ‘‘ Jubilee Singers,” and towards the con- 
usion of the volume is a preface explanatory of the 

Music, of which specimens are appended. The origin of 
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the melodies is said to be “unique.” Such tunes are 
never “‘composed” after the manner of ordinary music, 
but spring into life, ready made, from the white heat of 
religious fervour during some protracted meeting in church 
or camp. They come from no musical cultivation what- 
ever, but are the simple, ecstatic utterances of wholly 
untutored minds. A technical analysis of these melodies 
shews some interesting facts. The first peculiarity that 
strikes the attention is the rhythm. This is often com- 
plicated, and sometimes strikingly original. But although 
so strange and new, it is remarkable that but few cases of 
what theorists call mis-form, occur. Another noticeable 
feature of the songs is the entire absence of triple time, or 
three part measure among them. The reason for this is 
attributed to the beating of the foot and the swaying of the 
body, which are such frequent accompaniments of the 
singing. These motions are in even measure and in 
perfect time. It is likewise a coincidence worthy of note, 
that more than half the melodies in the “ Jubilee Singers "’ 
répertoire are in the same scale as that in which Scottish 
music is written; that is, with the fourth and seventh 
tones omitted. In conclusion, we have only to add that 
the words of the hymns are as quaint as the music, and of 
the ordinary camp-meeting type. Repetition is the poet's 
most marked characteristic, as the following specimen will 
evidence :— 
“When I was a mourner just like you 

Keep me from sinking down: 

I mourned and mourned till I got thro’ 

Keep me from sinking down. 

Oh, Lord, oh, my Lord! 


Oh my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down.” 


From the Thames to the Tamar. By the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange. Hurst and Blackett. 


This is a work that, to use the ordinary critical phrase, 
may “safely be recommended for family reading.” It is 
pleasantly written, being full of gossip on all sorts of sub- 
jects, from the ‘‘ ambiguous position of Cranmer’s wife ”’ to 
‘‘ Husband Morning at Herne Bay” and “ The Owls of 
Arundel Castle.” It seldom, however, rises to brilliancy, 
and at moments the information conveyed is just a little 
trite. Mr. L’Estrange has a facile pen, and seemingly 
does not disdain any material that falls in his way. Some 
of the dialogues judged worthy of insertion are of an almost 
ludicrously commonplace and pointless kind, as, for 
instance, that with the old Frenchman at Dover. Some of 
the anecdotes, too, are of the most venerable, witness that 
concerning the Kent Bluebeard who always took for his 
wives blooming young girls from inland parts of the 
county, and conveying them to the marsh districts to the 
climate of which he himself was inured, managed by this 
‘atrocious system” to marry and bury “no less than 
thirty women during his life.” Then, too, our author exhibits 
an only half concealed and most reprehensible penchant 
for stories of the “‘ raw head and bloody-bones”’ type. He 
dilates with a species of gusto on various modes of execu- 
tion, and in spite of his exclamations of horror we cannot 
help fancying that he has rather a pleasure in making his 
fair readers’ flesh creep. He tells us in one place how 
that there is still shown beneath the Star Hotel, Lewes, 
‘‘ an old cellar, reached by a dark, tortuous staircase, and 
noted for the enormous fungi with which its rich stones are 
encrusted. This chamber,” he continues in a truly Rad- 
cliffian vein, “has cells in which prisoners of the Inquisi- 
tion were confined, and a gridiron on which some are said 
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to have been burnt.” “It was not uncommon,” he adds, | discussed in a pleasant, homely, fireside fashion, good, 
« for the victims at Auto-da-fés to be seated on the top of | bad, and indifferent, old, and new, being served up to us 
posts, and to be roasted rather than consumed by the fire.” | without any real attempt at selection on the part of the 
The landlady of the hotel exhibited an old picture repre- | author, who is throughout colloquial and unassuming. 
senting “these horrid rites’’ which seems to have | Indeed, the principal charm of the book—and charm of a 
impressed our traveller not a little. However, his appetite | certain sort it undoubtedly has—is its freedom from 
for horrors in no wise abated, he goes on to favour the | affectation. Neither matter nor style has been painfully 
reader with some particulars of the martyrdom of Derrick, | elaborated, and it is only a question whether the pruning 
Carver, and John Lander, which in their turn lead toa | knife might not have been exercised occasionally with 
brief account of the “scorn and derision, buffetings and | advantage. The train of reflection induced by the 
beatings, stonings, pinchings, kickings, dirtings and pump- | various objects of interest—and no interest—met by the 
ings” to which the Quakers of Lewes were subjected by | writer in the course of his wanderings is of a some- 
their more orthodox neighbours. In speaking of the Laws | what shallow and conventional kind and now and then 
of Sandwich, Mr. L’Estrange makes us acquainted with | statements are indulged in which, as in that respecting 


the fact that in the reign of Henry III. persons convicted | poor Maximilian of Mexico celebrity, there is a tinge of 








DARTMOUTH AND RINGSWEAR CASTLE: ENTRANCE OF THE DART. 
(From L’Estrange’s “ From the Thames to the Tamar.”) 


of theft “‘were buried alive in a place set apart, called the | ill-nature. At times a certain spice of epigram makes 
Thief Downs.” Women suspected of witchcraft.‘ were | itself apparent, not always with a very satisfactory result. 
generally hanged outside thé gates, while those who spoke | However, taking it all in all, the volume deserves praise. 
evil of dignitaries were placed in the pillory with their ears | As we have said, it contains nothing new; but it is 
nailed through.” But, to change the topic. Our journey calculated to wile away an idle hour. It is of the gossipy- 
in imagination ‘‘ From the Thames to the Tamar” has | instructive sort, and must not be judged by too high a 
been an agreeable if not a very exciting or improving one. | standard. We presume that the author's intention has 
The style of information conveyed is admirably adapted | been to amuse a not very critical audience, and in this he 
for “youthful readers of both sexes.” There is a cer- | has succeeded fairly enough. Volumes of this sort answer 
tain smack of the Local Guide Book, of Murray, and of | a very useful purpose; they convey a certain modicum of 
Mrs. Markham’s “History of England”’ about the work | instruction in rather an attractive form, and if apt to be 
which we do not quite approve, but if the author is a little | dismissed rather slightingly by the critic, are considered 





shallow and adds not much to our stock of knowledge, he | by young ladies very proper and very learned reading 
tells what he has to tell in a sufficiently brisk and unpre- | indeed. They have more animation than most novels, 
tentious style. There are several stories about Smugglers; | and their frivolity is less on the surface. A specimen ol 
Church Architecture and Antiquities generally are both | the illustrations is given in an accompanying column. 
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THE PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1873. 








Ir is impossible to visit these galleries without disap- 
pointment. One feature they present which is full of 
interest. The Phillip’s and Creswick’s pictures are worthy 
of attention and even study, but when we pass from the 
rooms in which they hang to see what else is provided 
we find very little worth looking at which we have not seen 
before. It is, of course, well worth while to renew an 
acquaintance with anything painted by Mr. Leighton, or 
Mr. Storey, or Mr. Pettie. But the few pictures here 
shewn, which are worth seeing are hardly worth going so 
farto see, and certainly are not worth paying to see. A 
better display is often to be seen at Christy's gratis. We 
except the Phillips. Can we except the Creswick’s? 
Hardly ; there is a sad want of interest in them. Colours 
which never warm beyond sage green, russet, or a “ bright 
grey”; views of the common and the ford, and sometimes, 
but seldom, the cottage door; and a general drawing- 
masterly touch which becomes tiresome, such are his 
characteristics. Many of his works have been engraved ; 
they make excellent prints for they lose little in losing 
their colour. We need hardly particularise any of them, 
but the ‘‘ Nearest way in Summer Time” (1305) in which 
Mr. Ansdell painted the figures, and a spring view (1238) 
for which Mr. Frith performed the same kind office, are 
perhaps the most interesting. But the Creswicks are 
worth much here. They form an admirable foil to the 
Phillips. Their coldness of tone, their innocence, so to 
speak, fit them admirably to show off the depth of colour 
and the general force of their companions. 


We have no intention of going regularly through the 
list of the lamented Phillip’s pictures. ‘To form anything 
like a calm estimate of them, they must be taken in groups 
arranged chronologically, a most difficult task on the present 
occasion, from the exigencies of the gallery. It has not 
been possible to put them in any order but that of suit- 
ability to the space to be covered. We must, therefore, 
after a glance round to see what there is, content ourselves 
with going from one work to another, and comparing 
pictures with their sketches at the other end of the gallery. 
Such an attempt soon brings out a kind of classification. 
The pictures seem to fall naturally in a portrait class, a 
Scotch class, a first Spanish, and a second Spanish class. 


Let us take one or two of each, and then sum up with a 
general estimate. One of the earliest works is a portrait 
of a Scotch mayor, one of the latest a portrait of Colonel 
Crealock. A comparison of these shows at once Phillip’s 
strength and his weakness. The “ Baillie” is painted 
with laborious care, in a strictly academical style. Care 
18 taken with every detail. None but the best-wearing 
Pgments are used. Varnish is sparingly and judiciously 
applied. The flesh is finished like a miniature, the drawing 
‘8 scrupulously correct, and, in short, it is evident that the 
artist, though then a young man (for this was painted in 

41), had undergone an elaborate course of study, and 
had been able to remember and practise what he had 
learnt. The result must, no doubt, have been highly 
statifying to the worthy burgess and to the City of 
Aberdeen ; but, as a picture, apart from the interest which 

longs to so early a work of a man destined to achieve so 
seat a reputation, it is absolutely worthless. Much the 
‘ame may be said of a gigantic portrait of Prince Albert, 
Which hangs opposite to it, and marks the transition to 





the magnificent Titianesque effect attained in the *‘ Officer.” 
The Prince is in full highland costume, on “his native 
heath,” and the painting is, no doubt, much more easy 
than in the Aberdeen portrait. But the genius of the 
artist only peeps through his work here and-there. If in 
the first picture his academical training weighed him 
down, here it is his loyal awe; but in either case the result 
is far from satisfactory. Now let us turn tothe “ Hidalgo,” 
or “ Officer,” or ‘* Portrait of Colonel Crealock,” for by all 
three names is it known. It was, perhaps, the very last 
finished work he produced, and we can only say it is 
worthy of the reputation Phillip attained. A noble soldier, 
in a shining cuirass, his hand leaning on his Andrea 
Ferrara, while with the other hand he grasps his wrist, as 
if to measure the power of the wiry muscles, or to admire 
the steadiness of an unfaltering pulse. The face, broadly 
worked, glowing with brilliant but not florid colour, the 
texture, so to speak, of the beard, all are equally good, and 
equally pleasant to look at. Below hangs the marvellous 
“‘ Dolores,” for which goo guineas were recently paid at a 
sale, a small head, and very beautiful, but not equal to its 
neighbour. There are several other portraits and single 
heads, but we need not delay to notice them singly. , 

The Scotch ‘cottage style” comes next. The earliest, 
or one of the earliest of his pictures of this kind, is the 
‘“‘Catechising” (1186). A comparison of it with “ Meal- 
time, or Turn About in Fairplay” (1199), or with a “ High- 
land Breakfast’’ (1255), shews the progress he made in 
this kind of domestic work, from the flatness and imitation 
of Wilkie in the first, to the purely original execution of 
the last. 

But it is as a painter of Spanish life that Phillip is best 
known. All the critiques which we have seen dwell 
almost wholly on this part of his work, and partly for this 
reason we have given more attention to the other class. 
Two distinct styles are apparent in these pictures. In the 
first, and to our minds, the best, his finish is of the highest, 
his colour is of the brightest, and the power, if not so great 
as afterwards, is latent, and to a certain degree concealed. 
The best works of this period hang close together, the 
‘“‘ Gipsey Sisters’’ (1217) and the “ Gipsey Duet” (1228), 
both of them hard and bright, and though not quite in 
harmony, yet pleasing in the genuineness and brilliancy of 
the colour. Between these hangs the “ Letter-writer of 
Seville” (1223), which is by far his finest picture in this 
manner. It is not devoid of faults; thus the blue of the 
sky has a strangely discordant effect, and an examination 
of the first sketch (1206) shews that originally Phillips 
intended to have tempered its excessive intensity. There 
are several other works of the same period, but we have 
only noticed the typical examples. 

And now we reach the last manner, that by which he is 
best known, and for which he was most praised. The 
craze for execution, for its own sake, which seems to 
possess our English art-critics, and which leads them to 
worship Millais’ late work, and to imagine they understand 
the senile drivellings of Turner's purblind age, has raised 
such a mist of superlatives about these last pictures of 
Phillips’ that it is difficult to appraise them calmly at their 
true value. The execution is certainly very wonderful; 
look at the muleteer’s face in the * Murillo” (1329), or the 
draperies in the two Lottery pictures (1212, 1235), but it is 
not more wonderful than that of any French artist of third 
or fourth rank who has been trained in a good atelier. 
Step into the next Gallery (Room xx.) and look at a girl 
dancing, surrounded by Spanish admirers; could Phillips 
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have “executed” better than M. Dillens has done in this 
picture, which is really very like the work of our country- 
In the other qualities we are disappointed by 


man. 
Phillips. His eye for colour seems to have been over- 
strained. Scarcely any of these later works is in, or even 


near harmony. We can well believe that his intention at 
the last was to work more in the manner of the Dolores, or 
the Officer, and avoid the out-door sunny effects, in which 
his better judgment must have told him he came very near 
failing. Yet these are great works and worthy of close 
study. Spanish life is brought really before us; we can 
almost smell the inextinguishable cigarette, we can almost 
feel the heat of the brasers, we wish we could buy some of 
the grapes, we can admire the Andalusian eyes, and pace 
the Andalusian arcades, and bask in the Andalusian sun- 
shine till we feel it hard to believe we have never set foot 
in Spain, and, like George IV. in his experiences of 
Waterloo, feel certain that we are not strangers to the 
seductive eloquence of the rich Castilian. 

On the whole, then, what is the impression left by a 
study of these works of Phillip and Creswick? It is, we 
regret to say, that though a great picture is here and 
another there, neither Creswick nor Phillip can bear the 
fierce light brought to bear upon them, by assembling so 
many of their pictures into one Gallery. A selection com- 
prising those we have particularly named, and a few more, 
would have really presented a truer view of the genius of 
each artist, for genius they both undoubtedly had, though 
it is not quite fair to compare the brilliant light which 
shines from Phillip’s palette with the pale, uncertain 
flicker of Creswick’s less powerful pencil. 


—~ 
— 





GERMANY. 


How happy was Greece at the period when she had only 
seven sages ! Germany, at present, counts her sages—by 
which, I suppose, must be understood philosophers—by the 
score. You may say a host of them claim her ear, and on 
perusing work after work, as a reviewer is by duty bound 
to do, he is driven to despair in deciding who is right and 
who is wrong. So, there is, as one of the latest who 
claims a hearing, Immanuel Herman Fichte, sor to the 
great Fichte, who has just concluded his ‘ Psychology,” 
by publishing a second volume, the full title of which is: 
‘The Theory of the Conscious Mind of Man, or History 
of the Development of Consciousness, based on Anthro- 
pology and Inner Experience, Second Volume: The 
Theory of Thinking and the Will” (Leipsig, F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1873). He differs toto celo from Schopenhauer and 
his school, and abhors his doctrines. He sees in man a 
history-forming being; this, he maintains, is his specific 
character, a”, therefore, thinks it obvious that only from 
this poi: | vy a Science of Man can be projected ; and 
in this sciuse uione the author wishes his attempt to be 
judged. Such a science has exhaustively to investigate 
the inner conditions which enable man t© occupy his 
special position in the world, and, accordingly, in a 
narrower sense, determine his relation, first, to external 
Nature in all its collateral relations; secondly, to other 
human individuals, whose common work is “ History,” in 
which alone the “law” of progressive perfectibility, by 
means of ever improving creations of the mind, fully and 
actually manifests itself. The first part of the said book 
devolves on “ Anthropology,” the second on “ Psychology,” 
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with its concomitant sciences of ethics, xsthetics, the 
Philosophy of Religion and of History. The common 
centre of all these is the notion of “Genius” and the 
a priort existence of the “Ideas.” With these two 
Psychology stands or falls; for it pretends to nothing 
but to completely establishing both those points. Like 
Zeising, too, Fichte aims at reconciling Faith and 
Science; nay, he says, that conventional and inveterate 
idea of an opposition between the two is the most per- 
nicious misconception which false zeal has ever led to. A 
faith opposed to science would not yet be the pure, and at 
the same time “living,” ie., inwardly experienced faith; 
and a science which could not conceive faith in its real 
nature and truth, and were unable to confirm it, would be 
very superficial, narrow, and prejudiced. 

In his view of man, as regards his relation to the brute 
creation, Fichte differs entirely from that recently pro. 
pounded (though not known to him) by Dr. Daniel Wilson 
in his “‘ Caliban, the Missing Link.” ‘ Anthropology,” he 
says, ‘expressly combats the prescriptive ideas of the 
abstract ‘superiority’ of man to the animal, which might 
equally well prove an inferiority. But he is a different 
creature, and even in his degeneracy he shews himself a 
more richly endowed being, and the totality of these 
phenomena establishes the anthropological and culture. 
historical proof of the specific difference, of the impassable 
gulf between the human mind and the brute animation; 
and no hypothesis of Darwin, which, in other respects may 
be well-founded enough, is able to shake this fundamental 
principle, based as it is on fact.” Had Fichte thought of 
Caliban, perhaps, he, too, might have seen in him the 
missing link, which, after all, seems more natural than a 
gap or sudden transition, as is here assumed. To make 
man differ from the brute creation not in degree, but in 
kind, is unnatural, and, therefore, absurd. 

‘‘A Light of the Manchesterists,” is the title of a new 
pamphlet by Emil Richter, author of ‘ Humanity and 
Capital,” noticed by me on a previous occasion (Leipzig, 
Luckhardt). It is a reply to Professor Frihauf's ‘ Letters 
on Socialism,” which Richter utterly condemns as being 
full of contradictions, and as misrepresenting the principles 
of Socialism. One passage deserves special mention. 
Frihauf stigmatises all who differ from him in his views 
as “demagogues.”” Whereupon Richter remarks :—‘ He 
ought to have taken care how he called people by such a 
name, considering that one demagogue who was sentenced 
to death (Andrassy) now holds the post of Prime Minister 
under the very. same Sovereign who signed the sentence, 
and that one of the most influential functionaries in the 
Chancellor’s Office of the German Empire is a demagogue, 
who for a long time lived in exile ” (Bucher). 

Socialism, however, though it may have something, aye, 
even a good deal, to say for itself, is just now too rampant 
for its advocates, such as Richter evidently is, to meet 
with much favour. These operatives carry their game a 
little too far, and certainly have it all their own way at the 
moment. One strike is scarcely at an end before another, 
or two and three new ones together, begin. Thus, while 
the printers’ assistants at Leipsic, notwithstanding the 
widely proclaimed end of their strike, have not yet resumed 
work, evidently waiting to see the result of the proposed 
conference of their delegates with the masters on the 1st 
of May next, the metal-workers, a few days ago, met for 
the purpose of demanding higher wages. And what will 
the poor Viennese do should the workmen there, as they 
doubtless will, carry out their proposed strike on the very 
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day of the opening of the Exhibition ? Was not wisdom, 
after all, on the side of those in England who for so longa 
time opposed compulsory education and insisted on the 
schooling of the working classes to be confined to the 
«three R’s”? For assuredly, by their present extravagant 
hearing, these classes not only do not better themselves, 
but render life a harder struggle than ever to all but the 
millionaires. Of course these things, like everything else 
in life, will sooner or later—it is to be hoped very soon— 
fnd their level. But meanwhile much mischief is wrought. 
The workmen contract most extravagant habits; they 
already indulge in luxuries which are denied to protessional 
men and retail merchants, not to speak of starving school- 
masters and government functionaries, civil and military, 
and these classes’ means become reduced, their savings 
ae swallowed up in providing for their daily wants, and 
their physical strength consumed in the almost Herculean 
eforts to make the two ends meet. 

Of Bodenstedt’s charming ‘‘ Songs of Mirza Schafly” a 
forty-fourth edition has just been issued by Decker (Berlin), 
and Giinther (Leipsic) has published ‘“ Lucifer, a novel of 
Napoleon’s Time,” in five volumes, by Karl Frenzel, the 
elegant Feuilletonist of the Berlin National Zeitung. 

On the 23rd inst., being the anniversary of Shakespeare's 
death, Wolfgang Manzel, the critic and historian, departed 
this life at Stuttgart. He was born in Silesia, 21st June, 
1798, was the author of a ‘ History of the Germans,” a 
“History of Europe from the Downfall of Napoleon to the 
Present Time* (1810—1856), and other works. From 
1825 he edited the “ Literaturblatt,” in which, after the 
French Revolution in July, 1830, he expressed such anti- 
French sentiments, that he provoked Bérne to a publica- 
tion against him, entitled, ‘‘ Menzel, the Gallophobist ”’ 
(der Franzosenfresser), and that nickname stuck to him 
ever since. 

On the same day, being also the anniversary of the birth 
of the great Bard of Avon, the German Shakespeare 
Society held its annual general meeting at Weimar. Only 
few non- Weimar members attended. After Baron Vincke’s 
introductory discourse on Shakespeare and Garfick, the 
President of the Society, read the annual report, from which 
itappeared that the number of the members amounts to 
178, and that the financial condition of the society is very 

vourable, especially since the high patron of the society 
(the Grand Duchess of Weimar) has contributed an annual 
subscription of 200 thalers. The library of the society, 
ilready the most considerable on the Continent, contains 
§@ volumes. Owing to the printers’ strike, the Shake- 
speare Annual could not be distributed at the meeting: it 
will, however, be ready in a few weeks. After Weimar 

ing again fixed upon as the place of meeting for the 
‘suing year, and the committee being re-elected, the 
tesident announced that Messrs. Stanton, Clark, and 
Wright, as well as the German Shakespeare actors, 
Diring, of Berlin, and Laroche, of Vienna, had been nomi- 
tated honorary members of the society. A resolution was 
then passed fo vote a sum of 150 mark (50 thalers) as a 
annual prize for students of the Berlin Academy for 
Modern Philology who shall successfully treat the question 
Proposed by the Shakespeare Society. In the evening, 
ymbcline, adapted by Baron von Vincke, was performed 
tthe Grand-Ducal Theatre. 

Feuerbach’s relatives have entrusted Carl Griin with the 

torship of his posthumous papers, consisting of a 
tumber of unprinted essays, biographical jottings of the 

t year previous to his destructive malady, and letters by 





and to Fenerbach, which will form a commentary on his 
mental development. The work will be preceeded by a 
biographical and critical introduction from the pen of the 
editor. 

Jnssetcionccintliiibtienitieh 


FRANCE. 


Aware as the world is of the result of the memorable 
electoral contest of Sunday last among the Parisians, it is 
interesting to recall to mind now the significant circum- 
stance that while M. Barodet’s interests were advocated in 
the strongest possible terms by M. Leon Gambetta and M. 
M. Louis Blanc, the cause of M. de Remusat was cham- 
pioned by the Constitutionnel, the Fournal des Débats, the 
Siecle, the Mointeur Universelle, the Patrie, the Presse, the 
Soleil, the Figaro, the Soir, the Temps, the National, the 
XIX Siétcle, the Bien Public, the Opinion Nationale, 
the Paris Fournal, the Fournal de Paris, the Etat, the 
France, and the Ami de la Religion ! 

Illustrated with admirable maps and plans of the battles, 
a splendid work has appeared recounting all their terrible 
details and in their still more terrible aggregate the 
‘* Operations of the French Army during the campaigns of 
1870 and 1871.” If only the geographical peculiarities 
and the strategical positions observable in regard to Alsace 
and Lorraine had been rendered equally familiar to the 
officers of the baffled and routed and interned army before 
the outbreak of the Franco-German War, there might 
have been reason for the compiling now of very different 
narratives. As it is, France has endeavoured seemingly 
to make up for her apathy prior to the conflict by her 
industry since its disastrous conclusion. Her most glorious 
campaigns when she was defeating in succession the prin- 
cipal states of Christendom, entering in triumph, one after 
another, the leading capitals of Europe, making and un- 
making kings, were never celebrated in a tithe of the works 
which have accumulated upon the national book-shelves in 
memory of the contest in which two of her noblest 
provinces were reft from her, in which she was mulcted of 
five milliards, in which she saw 100,000 of her soldieis led 
away in the track of the victorious Teutons as prisoners 
of war in Germany, in which the virgin fortress was taken 
violent possession of, and in which her strongly-walled 
capital was beleagured to the very brink of starvation! 
We were long since over supplied with these melancholy 
records, and still the military authors and compilers of 
what was until yesterday the Great Nation go on heaping 
more and more ashes on the brow of the abased country 
and swathing her stricken form in ampler and ampler folds 
of sackcloth! Dving this, moreover, with an air of boast- 
fulness and ostentation—as though the sackcloth were 
purple and the ashes a garland! 

There has just now been issued from the press by 
Messrs. Baillitre a handsome volume embellished with 
woodcuts commemorative of the “Ambulances of the 
Newspapers.” Remembering that the public subscriptions 
thus set on foot at Paris during the crisis of the struggle 
resulted in the accumulation of a sum not less in round 
numbers than 1,100,000 francs the history of those 
humane ambulances was indeed worthy of being thus 
formally celebrated. 

A charming little romance has appeared from the pen of 
M. P. Challot, entitled “ Suzanne Gerdy"’—the lady of 
Challot! The plot of the love story is ingenious. The 
heroine is the daughter of an old Colonel of the First 
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Empire. Her affections are sought on the one hand by 
the son of a Republican, and on the other by the Vicomte 
de Nerlac, a Lieutenant in the Lancers of the Royal 
Guard. Her situation is thus suggestive. The Royalist 
lover cares for her only inasmuch as flirtation with her is 
to himself a fleeting amusement. On the contrary, her 
democratic lover is devoted to her heart and soul. The 
dénouement may be conjectured. The star of the heroine’s 
destiny culminates in 1830—on the 22th of July. 

M. Jules Barbier has just been making a flying visit to 
London for the purpose of conveying with his own hands 
to M. Gounod his M.S. of “Jeanne d’Arc.” For this 
dramatic work the musician has already composed six of 
the twelve morceaux he has been commissioned to supply 
it with, some of these in their melody being, as we under- 
stand, veritable inspirations. 

Lafont, the great actor, recently deceased — and who 
was to the French stage what Farren was to the English, 
the ne plus ultra in old men’s parts—has been accorded 
magnificent obsequies by his brother professionals. He 
was seventy-two years of age, but seemed older—quite 
apart, I mean, from his last famous assumption of 
character as the Centenaire. A touching incident may be 
mentioned in connection with the veteran artist's inter- 
ment. Several years ago Lafont had got his friend, M. 
Fichel, to take a likeness of the comedian’s son, the one 
who was in the army, and who came not long since to 
so tragical an end. To this portrait, when the son had 
received his decoration, the Cross of the Legion, at the 
father’s request was subsequently added. One other 
request the poor father had in connection with this 
portraiture of his beloved and lamented son. It was that 
it should never be separated from him, and—in compliance 
with that entreaty—the little picture was enclosed at the 
last in the great actor’s coffin. The funeral éloge was 
pronounced with some emotion over Lafont’s tomb by M. 
Eugene Moreau, the Secretary to the Committee of 
Dramatic Artists. This oration was followed by some 
touching words of adieu uttered before the mourners 
separated by Lafont’s old and attached friend, M. 
Dumoulin. Nearly all the members of the press, managers 
of theatres, actors, actresses, singers, and musicians in 
Paris were collected together upon this occasion in the 
Church of Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Some particulars as to the daily domestic and official 
habits of M. Thiers in the distribution of his time may be 
of interest to your readers, if only in consideration of the 
advanced age of the Primate of the Republic. According 
to my authority, the Chief of the State continues alike at 
the Elysée and at Versailles the system of life he adopted 
years ago at his old home in the Place Saint Georges— 
the house that was burnt by the communists, and that is 
now in course of reconstruction. M. Thiers has the same 
friends about him and the same attendants. His chief friend 
is still as of old M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire. His per- 
sonal attendant is the same he has had for so many years 
—Louis, his principal valet de chambre and maitre d’hétel. 
At five o’clock every morning the latter is summoned by a 
bell to assist his master in making his morning’s toilet. 
At 6 a.m. coffee is served—the President being left alone 
during that hour in his cabinet. Precisely at the stroke of 
six M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire arrives with the over- 
night’s journals—directing his friend’s attention to what- 
ever is noteworthy among them. The Secretary of the 
President at the same time arrives to receive orders as to 
what letters are to be written. At 7 a.m. begin the recep- 
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Prefect of the Seine—of the Secret Police. These two 
last mentioned arrive ordinarily at 8 o’clock. The repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Finance comes about 9 a.m. 
By 10 the President is engaged with his secretaries. At 
11 the Ministers who wish to see him themselves are wel. 
comed. Towards 12 the Cabinet Council is sitting. And 
about one o’clock the mid-day meal, called by you lunch, 
but here partaking of the character rather of dejeuner ala 
fourchette, is partaken of by the Chief of the State and his 
guests. These guests vary from day to day almost hap. 
hazard. Madame Thiers is always present. The President 
enjoys a splendid appetite, and usually partakes of threc 
dishes. For half-an-hour afterwards he enjoys a chat. A‘ 
2 o'clock he retires into his bedchamber, where his valet 
assists him in making his toilet for the afternoon. Old as 
he is he always shaves himself. Directly he is dressed he 
gives brief audiences. At 3 p.m. he enters his carriage 
with the officers in attendance, for a drive. Generally by 
half-past five he is back in his cabinet. His instruction: 
being there given, he then composes himself *for an how 
or an hour and a half’s sleep, either on the sofa or in hi 
arm-chair. At the end of that time he dresses for dinne 
—wearing a black frock coat when with his friends simply 
but an evening dress when there are strangers. Afte 
dinner M. Thiers remains in the drawing-room until mid 
night, sometimes until one o’clock—the last with him a 
night, the first with him in the morning, being the Prefec 
of the Seine. It is at about two o'clock that M. Sain 
Hilaire withdraws to master quietly by himself the con 
tents of the newspapers. As a rule each morning M 
Thiers goes out into the stable to visit his favourite horses 
of which he is very fond. Such is an average day of th 
seventy-seven years’ old President. 
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THE THEATRES. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


There is but little fresh to record of either house. At 
Drury Lane Signor del Puente confirmed the good opinion 
we expressed of him last week by his singing in J/ Trova- 
tore, when he played the part of the Count di Luna. On 
Saturday Mdlle. Almina Valleria, Signor Arditi’s pupil is 
to make her début as Lady Enrichetta in Flotow's Martha, 
supported by Signor Campanini as Lionello, and Mdme. 
Nilsson is to appear for the first time next week on the 
6th inst. It is said that this is to be Sir Michael Costa's 
last season at Drury Lane. 

At Covent Garden Mdlle. Smeroschi has appeared as 
Margherita without creating any very marked impression. 
Her performance is careful and painstaking, but she is too 
equal throughout, and her voice is not strong enough for 
the music of the last scenes. She was well supported by 
Signor Nicolini, now the last Faust on the stage till we 
see what Signor Campanini can do, and Mdlle. Scalchi, 
whose voice has gained much in richness and lusciousness 
of tone, and who will probably be the leading contralto © 
the day. A debutant, Signor Nannetti, played Mephisto- 
pheles though without effacing the recollection of M. 
Faure. On Saturday William Tell is to be produced 
with Signor Urio as Arnold. 
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HOLBORN. 

Shakespearian comedy has here given way to modern 
drama, and The Home Wreck, a play by Sterling Coyne, 
the idea of which was suggested by “‘ Enoch Arden,” is the 
present attraction. 

The story is substantially the same as that of Mr. 
Tennyson's hero, and is well told, though mixed up with a 
short interlude of a smuggling brother and a remarkably 
depressing comic postman, certainly not to be found in the 
stately lines of the Poet Laureate. Richard Tressider, the 
hero, is powerfully represented by Mr. Creswick, especially 
good in the scene where he, after being cast away for eight 
years, is rescued from the Island of Palms by a passing 
vessel, and in the scene where he learns the story of his 
wile’s second marriage, and determines to sacrifice himself 
forher happiness. ‘The wife is played by Miss Carlisle, a 
ising young actress, who is remarkably natural and un- 
afected throughout the piece, and acts with considerable 
pathos. The comic postman finds a representative in Mr. 
Charles Groves, who struggles manfully with the part, and 
whose efforts are much appreciated by the audience, and 
the rest of the parts are adequately filled. The piece, too, 
notwithstanding some defects in construction, is well put 
together, and play and performers were received with a 
great deal of applause throughout. The burlesque of the 
Daughter of the Danube is still running, thanks principally 
to Mr. Nation’s numerous pretty songs and the grotesque 
acting of Mr. Groves. 

Mr. Guiver, the popular treasurer of Drury Lane, will 
open the Princess’ Theatre after the termination of the 
season of the French plays. His first piece will be 
Manfred, and subsequently Mr. and Mrs. Rousby will 
appear in a new piece written expressly for them by Mr. 
Tom Taylor. 

It is said that Miss Ada Cavendish is about to resign 
the management of the Olympic in favour of Mr. Henry 
Neville. 

Richelieu is to be the next revival at the Lyceum, with 
Mr. Henry Irving as the Cardinal. It is to be performed 
ona scale of great splendour, with new dresses from Paris. 
The revival will probably take place in September. 

The first act of L’G2il Crévé is now given at the Opera 
Comique, with Madlle. Rose Bell as the Archer Alexandri- 
ore; and Miss A. Beauclerc, of Bridge of Sighs fame, 
has taken the place of Mdlle. Clary in The Bohemians. 
The next novelty will be the Canard aux trois becs of 
Emile Jonas. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's Hamlet in the forthcoming per- 
formance at the Crystal Palace is to be a débutant, Mr. 

¢Kay, a pupil of the great French actor, Regnier. 

Mr. Byron's play, Time’s Triumph, to be produced at the 
Charing Cross Theatre on Monday next, was originally 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on the 1gth of 
August last year. 

At Miss Blackwood’s benefit on Saturday and Monday 

st, the versatile lady appeared as Lady Audley and 

Gertrude in the Little Treasure, as well as in the new 


ome of Innocent, and in her dual role of Miggs and 
lly Varden. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





M. Gounop’s Polyeucte is to be performed at Vienna 
during the summer, with, it is stated, Mrs. Weldon as the 
heroine. 

Selections from a new opera, Le Paria, by M. Jules 
Beer, have been heard in amateur circles in Paris. 

By the death of Mr. J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Doc., which 
took place on Friday last, the post of organist to the 
University of Cambridge becomes vacant. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was again absent from Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Concert on Thursday evening last owing to illness, 
and his benefit concert, which had been announced for the 
Ist instant, is postponed to the 27th. 

We hear excellent reports of the Fortnightly Saturday 
Chamber Concerts now being given at Southampton by 
Mr. and Mdme. Fletcher, who play respectively upon the 
violin and pianoforte. 

M. Desplaces, the ballet master at the Royal Italian 
Opera, succeeds the late Mr. Augustus Harris at that 
house. A performance for the benefit of Mr. Harris’ 
family is to be given at Covent Garden by Mr. Gye’s per- 
mission. 

At his third concert at Paris this afternoon M. Delaborde, 
whose performances on the pedal pianoforte will be rer.em- 
bered by our readers, is to play with Mdme. Svarzady 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, arranged for two piano- 
fortes by the Abbé Liszt. 

The musical portion of the ceremony at the opening of 
the Vienna Exhibit‘on this day is to consist of the singing 
of the Te Deum, followed by a psalm, the choralists being 
the choir of the Imperial Chapel and the chorus from the 
Opera House. A cantata composed for the occasion will 
also be performed. 

The president of the Musical Jury of the Vienna Exhi- 
bitition is to be an Italian, the secretary a Frenchman. 
Verdi was offered the post of president, but declined the 
honour. 

The Quartet Society of Milan is, it is said, to have the 
honour of introducing to the world the new string quartet 
recently composed by Verdi. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti is meeting with her usual enthu- 
siastic reception at Vienna. She has chosen Dinorah for 
her benefit. 

The Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas has been given as 
the Easter novelty at the Berlin Opera. Mdme. Mallinger’s 
rentrée will not take place this season, owing to the state 
of her health. 

Franz Lachner, the veteran ‘General Musikdirector,”’ 
has just celebrated his seventieth birthday at Munich. 

At the great musical festival at Cincinnati, which com- 
mences on Tuesday next, the chorus will number 3,000 
voices, drawn from thirty-six societies, but there will also 
be a “picked choir” of 600. The orchestra will only 
number about 100 performers. In the programme we find 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony, Handel's Dettingen 7: 
Deum, Gluck’s Orphée, Mendelssohn's Walpurgisnacht, 
Schumann's Zigeunerleben, Schubert's Miriam's Sieges- 
gesang, and selections from Die Zauberflite and Tannhauser. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas will conduct. 

The commercial value of a good English part song was 
clearly illustrated at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's sale 
of the late Mr. Oliphant’s copyrights and plates on Satur- 
day last, when £366 was given for the ever-popular ‘‘O who 
will o'er the downs so free ’’ of Pearsall, and £344 for the 
equally favourite “‘ Hardy Norseman” by the same com. 
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poser. They were bought by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and 


Co. 


New Masses were heard on Easter Day at several of 
the cathedrals and churches in the French provinces, the 
most important being the first Mass of Louis Dietsch, a 
former chef d’orchestre of the Opéra, which was sung at 
Dijon, his native. city, with great success. 

Herr Pauer announces an historical pianoforte recital 
for the 26th inst., and Dr. Hans von Bulow will give two 
recitals, on the 5th and 13th inst. Mr. Charles Hallé com- 
mences his performances to-morrow. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be given next week by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and Handel's Belshazzar on 
Wednesday by the Albert Hall Choral Society. 

At the second and last concert of the Wagner Society, 
Dr. Hans von Bulow will conduct “ Tristan und Isolde,” 
and ‘* Huldigungsmarsch,” and will play several solos. 

Two ballad concerts have been given this week at St. 
James’ Hall, the first on Tuesday for a charity, and the 
second, last night, was to be given by Signor Barri. 

The small but effective organ erected by Mr. Willis in 
the Church of St. Augustine and St. Faith, near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was opened on Tuesday afternoon by Dr. 
Stainer, a double quartet from the Cathedral choir singing 
the service. Canon Liddon, who preached, said that, in 
his opinion, we should hear very little more of the need 
for destroying City churches, if they were better used after 
the fashion adopted by Mr. Milman, the rector of this 
church, who has a fairly executed musical service every 
Sunday. 

Gregorian tones were heard to advantage at the anni- 
versary of Keble College on Friday last when the proces- 
sional psalms were sung by the undergraduate choir,to 
some of these old chants before the ceremony of laying 
the stone of the new chapel. The music at the College 
Chapel was also drawn from Mr. Helmore’s Manual, and, 
rendered by the men’s voices only, it was extremely effec- 
tive. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tuirty thousand pounds having been paid to the late Lord 
Lytton by Messrs. Routledge for the use of the copyright of his 
novels merely during an interval of fifteen years, the amount paid 
over by that firm for the entire copyright of all the great author's 
works, without exception, both published and unpublished, will 
be understood at once to have been something very considerable. 
The unpublished works, the existence of which was first announced 
by ourselves, namely, the five-act classic drama of The Captive, 
and the three-volume classic romance of Pausanias, will be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive edition of the writings of the most 
varied and voluminous author of the Victorian age. 

The unprecedented amount of 300,000 francs is actually said 
to have been promised to M. Mesonnier for his new microscopic 
work of art, now in process of painting (surely under the lens!) 
the subject of which is “ A Charge of Cuirassiers.”’ 

It may be in the recollection of some of our readers, in con- 
nection with the recently-announced suicide of the unfortunate 
Earl Delawart, that it was the youngest brother of the deceased 
nobleman who ascended Mont Blanc in company with the late 
Albert Smith. 

The Prime Minister of England will, on Wednesday, the 28th 
inst., take the chair at the annual dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund. 

Another Royal author is understood to be preparing a work 
for the press in vindication at once of his literary capacity and 
of his political policy. The nature of the theme and the identity 
of the writer will be found explained in the explicit title of the 
volume, which is to be called ‘The History of the ex-King 
Amadeo,” written by himself. It is to appear simultaneously 





in the Iberian and Roman peninsulas, being written by the 
ex-monarch in Italian and translated by him into the Spanish 
language, of which he has long since acquired a complete 
mastery. 

One of the absurdest pretensions ever set forth by the oracular 
Whig organ, the Edinburgh, adorns the current number which 
has just made its appearance. According to the argument of 
the reviewer, power and place ought to belong to the Whigs in 
perpetuity! Naturally encugh, a notior so extravagant is 
denounced at once by the Saturday Review as preposterous—that 
anything but pro-Conservative journal longing evidently, as if 
out of sheer disgust at such fatuity, for the dissolution of the 
Parliament, and the induction of the Tory party once more to 
power. 

Sydney Hall, with whose vigorous sketches in the Graphic the 
public at large are so familiar, is by Royal command, to com- 
memorate, in two pictures painted for Her Majesty, the recent 
presentation of new colours by the Queen to the 79th Highlanders, 
and the subsequent presentation of the old colours by the 79th 
Highlanders to the Sovereign for preservation in Her Majesty's 
Highland palace at Balmoral. 

To-day there passes under the hammer, to chosen purchasers, 
a selection from the library of the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Romilly. 

A new novel, by the author of “ Patty,”’ is now on the eve of 
publication. The title of Mrs. Macquoid’s forthcoming story 
will be “* A Study of a Girl’s Heart.” 

The Life of Lord Lytton, it is now understood, will in all 
probability be written by his gifted son, who has already gained 
for himself a reputation in literature, under the pseudonym of 
Owen Meredith. There could certainly be found no more suit- 
able biographer. 

Mr. Froude’s editorship of Fraser having been interrupted by 
his lecturing tour in the United States, has been now vigorously 
resumed. The current number of Frasey contains within it, 
among other papers of note, contributions of a remarkable kind 
from the hands of both Max Miiller and F. W. Newman—the 
latter discoursing about the Regeneration of Sunday, and the 
former leading off with the first of his series of lectures on Mr. 
Darwin’s “ Philosophy of Language.” ‘ 

Whether William Youatt will be eclipsed by it, we know not, 
but a new work on “ The Horse,” by as competent a judge as 
Samuel Sydney, is in course of preparation. 

To-morrow all the notabilities of the age now in London will 
throng the pictures galleries of the Royal Academy, on the 
occasion of what is almost facetiously called the private view. 
As the experience of a quarter of a century has taught us the 
crush there in the pick of the afternoon is about as dense as in 
the ante-room on a drawing-room day at St. James’. 

Shakespeare’s birthday was celebrated on the 23rd ult. by the 
gathering together, under the presidency of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
of some seventy members of the Urban Club. 

The foundation stone of Keble College Chapel at the University 
of Oxford was laid, in the midst of a brilliant ceremonial, on 
Saturday. The principal person there, the one who most 
suitably laid the stone, was the princely donor of the chapel, 
Mr. W. Gibbs, of Tytensfield. The cost of the structure will not 
be less than £30,000 sterling. 

A fourth edition is passing through the press of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s remarkable treatise on the Antiquity of Man. 

A work after George Borrow’s own heart may very soon be 
looked for in the shape of a guinea volume, profusely illustrated, 
descriptive of the nomadic life of English gypsies among the 
Norwegians. 

A Day with Tennyson, as a seventh instalment of “ The Best 
of All Good Company,” may shortly be expected from the hand 
of Blanchard Jerrold. It will lead off the second volume of that 
serial publication, and will be adorned with a fac simile of the 
Laureate’s handwriting, supplied by himself especially for this 
periodical. 

Another of Professor Faraday’s old friends has recently passed 
away in the person of Dr. Bence Jones, for many years secretary 
to the Royal Institution. , 

The holiday number of the St. James’ Magazine will contain @ 
novelette by the author of those very unique works “ The Wicked 
Woman ” and “Is Lady Clara Dead?” 
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well’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited with Notes by the Right 
bo. J. W. Croker. A New Library Edition. With Portraits. 4 vols. 


fandbook for Scotland. New Edition. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 
andbook for France. New Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 


7 Messrs. Trubner and Co. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The ILLUSTRATED REVIEW is now registered as a 
newspaper, and will henceforth be published week ty, 
on Thursdays. 

Subscription, payable in advance, 7s. 6d. half-yearly, 
or 15s. yearly, post-free from the Office. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 

can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 

Now ready, Vol. IV., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the Jilustrated 
Review may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. 
each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. Vol. III., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., III., and IV., may be pur- 
chased separately for One Penny. 


NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 
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EAUTES de la POESIE ANGLAISE. Par le CHEVALIER 
de CHATELAIN. 5 fort volumes in 8vo., prix Cing Guinées. 
“ C’est le recueil le plus complet de ce genre que nous connaissions. 
Il va de Chaucer 4 Shakespeare, et de Milton a Shelley, et 4 Swin- 
burne.”—Emile Blémont (Le Rappel, 26 November, 1872). 
Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, W. 


RADUCTIONS de SHAKESPEARE. Par le CHEVALIER 
de CuaTELain. ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Julius César,’ ‘La Tempéte,’ 
‘Othello,’ ‘Le Marchand de Venise,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘Le Roi Lear.’ Prix de chaque piéce, Un Florin. 
F. Thimm, 24, Brook-street, W.; Rolandi, 20, Berners-street ; 
T. Lacy, 89, Strand. 


le CHEVALIER de CHATELAIN. Prix Un Florin. 
Thomas Hayles Lacy, 89, Strand, W.C. 


he TESTAMENT d’EUMOLPE: (£uvre semi-lyrique. Par 


| he MONUMENT d’un FRANCAIS a SHAKESPEARE, 
Histoire de £1,280. Par le CHEVALIER de CHATELAIN, 
Translator of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

London: Rolandi, 20, Berners-street. Prix 2s. 6d. 

ONCES et CHARDONS, Histoire des turpitudes Royales 

et Impériales de ces 40 Derniéres Années. 1 vol. de 438 
pages. Publié le 18 Juin, 1869g—le Waterloo du Second Empire 
—‘for private circulation only.” Par le CnevaLier de 
CHATELAIN. 

“L’Empire étant renversé,” on peut se procurer maintenant les 
* Ronces et Chardons,’en s’adressant, par lettre affranchie, au Chevalier 
de Chatelain, care of M. Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 

Les ‘ Ronces et Chardons,’ publiés le 18 Juin, 1869, ayant annoncé 
(page 181) la chate de l’empire pour le 2 Septembre, 1870, et cette pré- 
diction s’étant réalisée au jour dit, sont devenus une curiosité littéraire 
et politique ‘des temps modernes. L’ouvrage continue a ne pas se 
vendre, mais chaque copie s’échange avec |’Auteur, moyennant Dix 
Guinées. II ne reste plus que quatre copies. 

XONTES de CANTORBERY. Traduits en Vers Frangais 

de Chaucer, par le CHEVALIER de CHATELAIN. Trois 
Volumes, avec un Portrait de Chaucer d’aprés Stothard, et 
Quinze Illustrations sur les Dessins de Ph. Calderon, R.A., et H. 
S. Marks. Price One Guinea. 

“It is a monument of industry, taste, and skill, and will introduce to 
thousands of his countrymen works hitherto unknown to them, and 
which, indeed, few Englishmen have read through.” —The Critic. 

“ There are evidences of great industry in it, still more of sound 
judgment and good taste.” —A theneum. 

‘“No better commentary on Chaucer can be conceived than a com- 
parison of the Chevalier’s translation with the original. Even the 
English reader will find his acquaintance with the grand old poet 
improved by the self-imposed task. The translation is as charming as 
it is noble. We know of nothing better calculated to bring together 
the leading minds of both countries than this remarkable work.”—The 
Art World. 

‘It will be obvious to every one who has read ten lines of Chaucer, 
that his poems would appear in a French dress with more fitness than 
any other English poet whom we could name, and consequently we are 
by no means surprised to find in these Contes de Cantorbery, not only 
the magnum opus of M. de Chatelain, but, at the same time, his chef 
d’euvre. It is abundantly clear that this production has been a labour 
of love to the translator, and that he has bestowed much time and no 
small amount of labour and research in making himself acquainted 
with all that our best authors have written concerning Chaucer, and 
with the most approved readings of doubtful passages.”—The Illus- 
trated Review. 

““M. de Chatelain’s ‘ Chaucer’ is a performance as marvellous as it 
is really beautiful. It is the best diction of the day, but with a fine old 
wine smack of Clément Marot about it.”—The Argus, Melbourne, 
May 30, 1863. 


London: Basil M. Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 











INGING.—Gratis, by post two stamps, PRACTICAL 

HINTS on SINGING, the Management of the Throat, and 

Power of Voice. By Dr. Joun D'Este, Teacher of Singing, 
Ferrara House, 139, Cornwall-road, Bayswater, W. 





NEW MUSIC. 


MY Mother among the Angels. New Song. By the Composer and A 
‘ = > : a Ml : uthor 
jolly the widely popular song, “‘A Rose in Heaven.” 3s.; free by post for 18 
E have Done it unto Me. New Sacred Song. Words by Rea. Music by i; 
M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Post free for 18 stamps. “a 
HE Old Sweet Story. New Song. Words by Rea. Music by Miss 
T Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. wy eo 
GAR AWAY. Song by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 4s. Ditto for two 
voices, 4s. ‘“‘ There is great beauty in this melody.”"—Vide Standard. “ The 
melody is so sweet and plaintive.”"—Vide Brighton Gazette. The same for pianoforte 
by Brincey Ricwarps. 4s. All free by post at half price. ‘ 
‘Tee. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Free by 
" post for 24 stamps. “ It is not at all improbable that this song will shortly rival 
in popularity her well-known songs, ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’ "—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. . 
OW at Thy Feet. In this I Hope. Two charming Sacred Songs. By Mrs 
& WorTHINGTON B Iss (Miss M. Lindsay). ‘ They are fully as beautiful 4 the 
various and admired compositions of this composer. ‘In this I Hope’ is embellished 
with an elegantly illustrated title-page."—Vide Wilts’ County Mirror. 
ROSE in Heaven. The New Song. By Franz Apt. No. 1 in F, No.2 
4 in G, 48s.each. ‘This little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it 
long after the song has ceased."—Vide Graphic. Also as a duet for Soprano and 
Contralto, 4s. Asa piano solo, by Brintey Ricuarps, 3s. 
T°? Organists.—Gratis and Postage Free, a CATALOGUE of valuable 
and popular MUSIC for the ORGAN and the CHURCH.—Published only by 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street. he 





ELEMENTARY GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS of Minerals, Rocks, and 
Fossils (to illustrate the works of Ansted, Buckland. Lyell, Jukes, Page, and 
others), on the following terms :— * 


100 Small Specimens, in Cabinet with Three Trays .............. {2 2 0 
200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet with Five Trays ................ 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet with Nine Drawers ............ 10 10 0 





400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet with Thirteen Drawers 2I 0 0 
More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 500 
guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study of these 
interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the 
Traveller in all parts of the World. 
In the more expensive collections some of the specimens are rare and all more select 
JAMES TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 





PANISH FLY is the active ingredient in Avex. Ross’s-Cantuaripes On, 
which speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., 
sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. ALex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 








HAIR-DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, London.—A.ex. Ross's Depitatory 
™ removes superfluous Hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect to the 
skin. 33. 6d., 58. 6d., and ros. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 





ALEX. ROSS'S TOILET MAGAZINE, giving modern, curious, practical 
and pleasing information upon improving a Homely Appearance, by the aid of 

ot = artifices therein described. Edited by Arex. Ross, 248, High Holborn 
ondon. 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD, 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED HIGH CLASS JOURNAL 
(Enlarged to 20 pages) 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 

It contains Leading Articles on Musical Topics—Original Essays— 
Reviews of New Music and Books—Specifications of Organs—Corre- 
spondence—Concert Reports, London and Provincial—Accounts of 
Operatic Performances and Musical Festivals—Biographical Notices— 
Special Foreign Intelligence, and Home News of Current Ev ents—all 
the Cathedral Services—Appointments and Vacancies, etc., etc. 


A Piece of Vocal or Instrumental Music, by some of our best writers is 
printed separately and presented every week. 


Price 2d. weekly, through any Musicseller or Newsagents. 


Subscribers can have the paper forwarded by post on the day of pub- 
lication ; half-yearly subscription, 5s. 6d. including postage. P.O. Orders 
made payable to Reeves and Turner, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Anthems ; Part-Songs; Introits; Kyries ; and pieces for the Organ, 
Harmonium, and Pianoforte, by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ; Sir J. Gossi 
Doc. C. Steggall ; E. J. Hopkins; Berthold Tours; H. Gadsby; ©- E. 
Stephens; F. E. Gladstone; W. J. Westbrook; Boyton Smith; C- S. 
Jekyll; Horton C. Allison; B. Agutter; S. Reay; H. S. Irons, among 
others, have appeared in the last two volumes. 
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